


CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 


SEPTEMBER, 1865. 


Art. I.—THEISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


THe “Christian Examiner” has already given its word of 
welcome and praise to the recent volume by Dr. Hedge, en- 
titled “‘ Reason in Religion.” In prefacing our present argu- 
ment with a few remarks upon the theory of religious belief 
contained in it, we desire to re-affirm, cordially, the general 
judgment there expressed. It is a work of great and perma- 
nent value. The essays which compose it possess qualities 
which are rarely united,— deep thoughtfulness and artistic 
beauty, solidity of substance and elegance of finish. The 
style is admirable, and, by an unsurpassed mastery of words 
and felicity of illustration, fascinates and perpetually delights 
the reader.. Great thoughts are frequently condensed with 
epigrammatic terseness to the ultimate limit of compressibil- 
ity, and thus rendered “ portable property,” —jewels which 
will be heirlooms to posterity. The essays are enriched, but 
not encumbered, by the deep and varied scholarship for which 
Dr. Hedge enjoys so high a reputation. The treatment of 
special topics, while combining originality of conception with 
very striking forms of presentation, exhibits likewise what is 
of vastly greater moment than these, —a rare depth of reli- 
gious feeling and experience, and a truth of spiritual insight 


which sometimes soars to genuine inspiration. Throughout 
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the entire work, there breathes a spirit of intense earnestness, 
loyalty to conviction, reverence for God, and charity for man, 
which appeals irresistibly to the reader’s best sympathies, and 
touches the secret springs of aspiration and worship. A 
soul hungry for truth and life will find rich pasturage in its 
pages. 

But, however valuable they may be in their insulation, the 
general plan and structure of the work entitle us to expect 
something more than a series of religious essays. It is 
presented in a form which warrants a demand for organic 
unity: its title, divisions, and subdivisions, excite the expect- 
ation of a certain theological coherence, and justify the 
inquiry, whether there exists a universally dominant principle 
which controls and vitalizes the whole. Yet, viewed as a 
religious philosophy, or an attempt to organize rational reli- 
gion, we find grave deficiencies, both in general scope and 
special execution. Its logic is sometimes so exceedingly 
loose as to permit point-blank contradictions, even in the 
same sentence.* Its breadth of survey and precision of 
statement are unequal to its depth of insight. Its specula- 
tive value is inferior to its spiritual uses. It very imper- 
fectly carries out the application of reason to religion. On 
those great radical questions, the answer to which determines 
the answer to all others, a vagueness and vacillation exist, 
which seriously impair its value, in the eyes of scientific criti- 
cism, as a contribution to philosophical theology. 

A most important question, considered as a problem for 
reason to solve, is this: On what side of our nature do we 
come into contact with the spiritual world? by what faculty 





* For instance, on p. 218, we find it stated, that “ Christian Churches, as 
organized bodies of believers, must stand or fall with the Christian confession, — 
that is, the confession of Christ as divinely human Master and Head.” Here we 
have, as the “Christian confession,” three distinct articles or propositions, — 
Christ is divine, Christ is human, Christ is Master and Head of the Church. 
Yet, on p. 221, it is said: “Catholicism does not consist in uniformity of arti- 
cles, but in unity of spirit,— not in a common exposition, but a common con- 
fession and mutual good-will.” Here uniformity of articles is affirmed and 
denied in the same sentence, as the essence of Catholicism ; for, as we have just 
seen, the “‘common confession ”’ is “ uniformity of articles.” 
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do we apprehend the great truths of religion? This question 
lies at the very threshold of inquiry; yet Dr. Hedge gives 
no explicit answer to it, or rather it seems impossible to 
reconcile his conflicting answers. It is true, his negative 
position is clear, and consistently maintained: the wunder- 
standing is declared incompetent to “discover and establish 
the truths of religion” (p. 12). “There is no way to God 
through the understanding, which knows only to arrange and 
elaborate what the senses supply” (p. 36). “Truths of this 
order [i.e., the spiritual order] are apprehended by some 
other faculty than the sensuous understanding. The Holy 
Spirit is the teacher here” (p. 287). And this negative 
position, repeatedly affirmed in other passages, is, we believe, 
nowhere contradicted. But when we attempt to discover his 
positive position, and determine what this “ other faculty ” is, 
we are perplexed by discordant statements. 


‘¢ Subjectively, then, the Holy Spirit is to be considered a divine 
instinct in man; a special faculty, differing from reason and under- 
standing, and the other faculties of the mind, in this, that it always 
speaks with authority ” (p. 291). 


In this passage, the Holy Spirit seems to be regarded as a 
human faculty, cognizant by itself of divine things, and dis- 
tinct equally from reason and from understanding. Yet in 
the following passage it seems to be regarded as God’s spirit- 


ual influence, determining reason itself to the perception of 
spiritual truth :— 


‘‘ The Spirit acts on the reason and on the will. It inspires the 
knowledge of moral and spiritual truths, and it quickens the moral 
and spiritual life. We are influenced by it in our perceptions and in 
our practice” (p. 286). 


With regard to the religious function of reason, the passage 
last cited appears to show that it is an intuitive faculty cog- 
nizant of God ; as, likewise, the following: “ All that reason 
teaches of God is expressed in the saying, ‘God is Law’” 
(p. 123). But, on the other hand, certain passages seem to 
show that reason teaches nothing whatever of God. 
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‘It is my belief, that reason, in its own original capacity and fune- 
tion, has no knowledge of spiritual truth, not even of the first and 
fundamental truth of religion, —the being of God.” ‘ The office of 


reason in religion is not discovery, but verification and purification ” 
(pp. 208, 209). 


Again: “The only effectual knowledge of God is the 
private experience of the individual soul” (p. 67). Yet, only 
a few pages before, it is said: “The mass of mankind must 
receive their religion at second-hand, and must receive it on 
historical authority ” (p. 64). The history of Methodism ap- 
parently proves, that no appeal is so powerful with the com- 
mon people as the appeal to their “ private experience.” 
However this may be, a second-hand religion is good for no- 
thing; in fact, the very phrase is a contradiction in terms. 
Greek mythology tells of three ancient sisters called Phor- 
cydes or Graiz, who had but one eye among them, and were 
wont to pass it from hand to hand for alternate use. Some 
such hypothesis with regard to the “mass of mankind” is 
necessary, in order to reconcile these two passages; but we 
are loath to believe that mankind are afflicted with such a 
paucity of eyes. 

With regard to the “ intuition of God,” we have the follow- 
ing inconsistent statements : — 


‘The knowledge of God is not a conclusion of the understanding, 
but an intuition of the moral sense” (p. 66). 

** Nor are any of the primary and fundamental truths of religion 
original perceptions of the mind” (p. 207). 


An intuition of the moral sense is surely an original per- 
ception of the mind; and the knowledge of God is surely a 
primary and fundamental truth of religion. If so, no contra- 
diction could be more explicit. 


Lastly, faith is propounded as the faculty which knows 
God. 


**Of God we know nothing except by hypothesis or faith, and can 
apprehend nothing except by illustration” (p. 240). 


But hypothesis is supposition, faith is belief; their appar- 
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ent identification obscures the meaning intended to be con- 
veyed. The difference between a guess and a conviction is 
immeasurable. 

From statements so inconsistent, successively presenting 
the Holy Spirit, reason, the moral sense, and faith, as the 
faculty of spiritual vision, and yet leaving these in a relation 
of mutual opposition or indeterminateness, no coherent or 
positive doctrine can be elicited. We do not mention these 
contradictions in any hostile or cavilling spirit; they must 
thrust themselves upon the notice of every attentive reader 
who seeks to master and digest the substance of what he 
reads. They force the conclusion, that philosophical preci- 
sion of thought must be incompatible with statements so un- 
precise, and that the important question, “ How do we know 
religious truth?” has been insufficiently considered by the 
author of “ Reason in Religion.” 

But the most important, because the most fundamental, of 
all questions of religious philosophy, and a question which 
must be answered satisfactorily to the most enlightened 
thought of the times, is treated with equal irresolution and 
inconsistency by Dr. Hedge. The question is this, — How 
shall we distinguish between religious truth and error? is 
our criterion subjective or objective? does the last appeal lie 
to a court internal or external? This is the great religious 
question of the age: it confronts every honest thinker, and 
must be met with an honest answer. It is a question of 
method, and takes precedence of all questions of particular 
doctrines or results. It is the old antagonism between reason 
and authority, which must be reconciled before a theology, or 
philosophy of religion, is possible. And how is it met by Dr. 
Hedge? 

The title of his volume seems to indicate a distinct and 
decisive reply, and encourages the hope that his great 
and acknowledged ability will be found the champion of rea- 
son. Nor is this hope disappointed when we open the vol- 
ume, and read the magnificent chapter on “The Cause of 
Reason the Cause of Faith.” Here are a few of its noble 


utterances. 
14* 
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‘In every clear conflict between reason and authority, the genius 
of Christianity inclines to the rational side” (p. 198). 

‘¢ Reason may err in some of its conclusions; but reason is none 
the less the supreme arbiter in theology.... Reason or Rome, — 
there is no middle ground” (p. 199). 

“Tf, on the other hand, the Protestant principle is true, —if we 
believe in it and profess it, —then, in Christ’s name, let us stand by it 
manfully, and follow it boldly, and confide in it frankly, and not be 
scared by a name, nor wish to scare others. ... There is nothing 
for it but to hold on, —if we admit the principle at all, to stand by 
it manfully, to acquiesce in all its legitimate applications, to let full 
daylight in on our beliefs, to follow trustingly where reason leads, 
to accept the results of competent, honest criticism, and whatever un- 
biassed and conscientious investigation shall approve” (pp. 199, 200). 


‘Brave, noble words! Every heart baptized with the love 
of truth beats a deep Amen. That trumpet gives no uncer- 
tain sound. Further, observe how Dr. Hedge himself ap- 
plies the principle he so eloquently defends : — 


*‘The authority of Scripture is incomplete without the assent of 
reason ; and, in things doubtful and insusceptible of demonstration, 
authority can mean nothing more than the strong presumption in 
favor of a view or a fact from the providential position and inspira- 
tion of the writer” (p. 201). 

‘¢ The application of this great principle to Scripture is obvious; 
and the bibliolatry which refuses so to apply it...is not of the 
nature of faith, but of fetichism. This sluggish acquiescence in 
something external, this slavish reliance on a letter, an institution, on 
the ‘says so’ of an individual, is precisely the state of mind to which 
the name and credit of faith are commonly assigned. This is the 


kind of faith which the Church of Rome demands and fosters” 
(p. 203). 


Is it not almost incredible, that the same hand which penned 
those stalwart words should also pen such as these ? — 


‘We need the sign, — external, supreme authority. We need the 
ultimate appeal of a given word to make our Christianity something 
more than a system of philosophy” (p. 456). 


If, as Dr. Hedge asserts, “ reason is the supreme arbiter in 
theology,” then it cannot be true, as he also asserts, that we 
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must have an “ external, supreme authority,” —“ the ultimate 
appeal of a given word.” It is humiliating to see a great and 
inspiring truth thus mocked and buffeted, tossed to and fro 


like a shuttlecock between the battledoors of affirmation and 
negation. 


The denial of the supremacy of reason in religion is in- 
corporated into the ground-plan of the work, in singular 
contravention of its pervading spirit. We find a marked dis- 
tinction made between “ Religion in the Bounds of Theism,” 
and “ Rational Christianity,”— these being the titles of the 
two books into which the volume is divided. But, if we seek 
the ground and justification of this distinction, we seek in 
vain. There is no explicit statement of it anywhere given; 
and the general scope and tenor of the work are clearly 
against it. The prevailing tone is unmistakably, if not uni- 
formly or consistently, opposed to external authority; and yet 
the distinction is based on its implied acceptance. Under 
new names, we have merely the old distinction between 
natural and revealed religion, as derived respectively from 
Nature and the Bible, natural reason and supernatural revela- 
tion. This we can understand. <A theology which builds 
upon “external, supreme authority” must admit a province of 
religion into which reason may not enter, a province in which 
reason has no rights that theology is bound to respect. 
Theology cannot concede to reason the right of “ verifica- 
tion; for external revelation, if supreme, cannot require the 
indorsement or approbation of an inferior. Neither can 
theology concede to reason the right of veto or “ purifica- 
tion;” for that would be a still greater subordination of 
revelation to reason. The distinction demands the absolute 
exclusion of reason from the province of revelation; it should 
demarcate with mathematical exactitude Theism from Chris- 
tianity. But the epithet “rational” is then misused; “super- 
rational” (or irrational) would alone be approximate. The 
division of religion into Theism and Rational Christianity 
breaks down the very distinction on which the division itself 
is based. Moreover, Dr. Hedge assuredly has no right to 
make such a division; for he explicitly denies the possibility 
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of a natural religion, and teaches that all religion is re- 
vealed. “It is time this phantasm of a ‘natural religion’ 
were exploded” (p. 341). “All religion that is true is re- 
vealed religion” (p. 209). From the standpoint that “ rea- 
son is the supreme arbiter in theology,” the distinction 
between Theism and Christianity disappears, and all true reli- 
gion is seen to be at once rational and revealed. Revelation 
is no longer limited to the Bible, but becomes the totality of 
God’s manifestations, the objective truth presented by 
God; while reason (both intuitive and discursive) becomes 
the subjective faculty by which man apprehends it. But 
since all revelation is made to reason, and reason is its su- 
preme, internal interpreter and judge, all revelation is truly 
said to be “in man and through man” (p. 67). Hence we 
conclude, that the influence of the old distinction between 
reason and revelation as co-ordinate sources of religion, appears 
to have led Dr. Hedge to the twofold division of his work; 
while the influence of the truth, that religion has its one 
source in reason apprehending revelation appears in the no- 
menclature of the parts. But such a confusion of incompat- 
ible ideas seriously interferes with the philosophical value of 
the work. The true relation of Theism to Christianity, as 
we conceive it, will be set forth in the remainder of this 
article. 

The one great postulate of reason, however exercised, is 
the unity of the universe, the mutual harmony of all facts 
and truths. Adaptation and law lie at the very bottom of all 
existence. Every apparent discord and fortuity must be 
merely on the surface of things, and ultimately resolvable 
into the underlying and eternally self-concordant Law. This 
cannot be proved without a begging of the question, nor 
doubted without the suicide of intelligence: hence it must 
be taken as axiomatic, and is perhaps all that the immortal 
Leibnitz really meant by his principle of Sufficient Reason. 
Now, man is by nature a worshipping or religious being: the 
tendency to worship is a permanent and universal element of 
his constitution. If the above postulate be admitted, this 
fact points to the existence of an Object to whom the soul’s 
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worship is due in the nature of things; if the universe be a 
self-consistent whole, and perfect in all its adaptations, then 
the religious tendency is not an aimless instinct leading no- 
whither, but a prophetic impulse guiding to the centre of all 
Being. In other words, if reason is possible, religion is 
rational. 
Now the possibility and rationality of religion imply the 
) objective personality of the object of worship, or, what is 
the same thing, oneness of nature in the worshipper and the 
‘Worshipped. The lowest form of fetichism ascribes personal 
attributes to its idol or stone; the highest form of mono- 
theism still ascribes personal attributes to God. No thing, 
no impersonal entity, can rationally be the object of worship 
or prayer, which, as Dr. Hedge truly says, is “the one uni- 
versal thing in religion” (p. 99). And the personality must 
be objective, that is, not a pantheistic personality first attain- 
ing self-consciousness in the breast of the worshipper; for 
prayer to one’s self, or to the race, or to the unconscious All, 
would be an absurdity or offence against reason. The only 
object of a rational worship must be a Person. Moreover, 
personality, being to reason an ultimate and unanalyzable 
idea, must be supposed to be eternally and necessarily the 
same in its essence; whence follows the generic identity of 
all personalities, or the principle that all personal beings 
must be supposed to possess intrinsically a common nature. 
From the first faint glimmerings of personality in the animal 
creation, through the ascending scale of men, angels, arch- 
angels, and whatever superior existences overtop these, up 
to the awful and inscrutable Source of all, the centre of 
conscious being is the undivided and indivisible self. From 
the tiny ephemeron that seems almost a mathematical point, 
up to that eternal Infinite “ whose centre is everywhere, and 
whose circumference is nowhere,” the hierarchy of existence 
is a Ptolemaic system of concentric spheres; and the outer 
for ever includes the inner. Narrow as is the human, it 
is yet concentric with the divine. Whatever transcendent 
attributes belong to God, and with insufferable radiance 
shield from profane inspection the eternal mystery of the I AM, 
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still Religion must believe them compatible with the wis- 
dom, power, and goodness, without which he is ho God to 
her. The human, to the poor extent of its tether, coincides 
with the divine: God’s goodness, justice, love, are identical 
in nature with ours; and on no other supposition will an 
honest man call them by those names. Dr. Mansel teaches a 
Divine Morality, an occulta justitia, which he concedes to be 
irreconcilable with human ethics. For our own part, we 
echo from the soul those homely and rugged words of John 
Stuart Mill, which, with Bishop Thirlwall, we cannot read 
“without being thrilled with a sense of the ethical sub- 
lime:’”’—“T will call no person good, who is not what I mean 
when I apply that epithet to my fellow-creatures; and, if such 
a.being can sentence me to hell for not so calling him, to hell 
I will go.” 

Rational religion, then, depends on this supreme condi- 
tion, — oneness of nature in worshipper and Worshipped. It 
might perhaps, in one view, be defined as the right relation 
between finite persons and the Infinite Person. To state this 
principle antithetically, religion presupposes the Finite Divini- 
ty of man, and the Infinite Humanity of God. . 

Is this doctrine a derogation from the supernal majesty of 
God? When Spinoza’s Substance, Fichte’s Moral Order, or 
Spencer’s Force, shall yield a truer and sublimer idea than 
infinite holiness, wisdom, power, and love, then, but not till 
then, will the thought of God’s infinite manlikeness be 
eclipsed. Auguste Comte was groping after this thought 
when he set up his abstraction of humanity as the Supreme 
Being. 

Here also is found the spiritual content of the dogma of 
the God-man; though not precisely as Dr. Hedge explains 
it, —“ that God and man are one; that human nature is in 
real communion with the divine” (p. 238). The doctrine is 
deeper than that; it signifies more than a simple communion: 
it symbolizes absolute unity of nature, without which com- 
munion would be impossible. The Christ, or the ideal man, 
is a twofold revelation of God as he is, and man as he ought 
to be; and therein lies the deepest meaning of that sublime 
claim, “I and my Father are one.” 
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Now, in this great principle of the finite divinity of man, 
and the infinite humanity of God, is contained implicitly the 
whole of Theism or rational religion. This is the general 
method of Reason in Religion,— by ideal manhood to interpret 
and apprehend the real Godhead. By the consistent and 
fearless application of this method, a complete theology may 
be reared on the basis of the soul. Private experience and 
individual consciousness, the Scriptures of creation and of 
literature, the facts of history, and the whole circle of the 
sciences, become data for the soul’s analysis, and thus alone 
have theological worth or value. Here we have a basis as 
eternal as man himself, which will defy for ever the assaults 
of iconoclasm. All products of human thought and life be- 
come thus legitimate revealers of human nature, which alone 
is the immediate revealer of God. Here we have firm 
ground to stand upon, a sure method to work by, a compre- 
hensive and far-reaching principle to unify and organize 
results. Theology must build on anthropology, the science 
of God on the science of Man. Individualism fails, because 
it mistakes the peculiar for the universal: without the ma- 
crocosm, the microcosm is a blank. ‘The idiosyncrasies of 
individuals must be eliminated, and theology built up on the 
universal human nature which remains. 

The first great fact of the soul is life. Do what it will, it 
must think, feel, act; and its thinking, feeling, and acting are 
the expression of its interior, mysterious self. Forms may 
vary; but all forms are self-utterances, self-manifestations. 
Unmanifested soul, like matter stripped of all its qualities, 
would be pure and undetermined being; and that, as Hegel 
truly taught, is pure nothing. The soul which shall stand 
as type of humanity must be eloquent in this speech of self- 
enunciation: its activities must all flow from a potent will, 
energizing uniformly from high motives, and for beneficent 
ends. To live is to manifest the self, the nature of the self 
being revealed in the character of the manifestation: the 
suppression of manifestation would be simply cessation of 
life. It is this truth which underlies Cousin’s doctrine of 
the necessary causation of the Deity,—a doctrine which 
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is true in substance, and false only in form of statement. 
Sir William Hamilton refuted it by misconceiving, and hence 
misrepresenting it. If God lives, he must be eternally ac- 
tive; and activity is all which Philo or Cousin meant by 
causation or creation: the divine activity must have love 
for its source, law for its channel, beneficence for its end. 
Thus, both in God and man, love is the regnant motive 
whose supremacy constitutes holiness. 

Now, the totality of God’s expressions of himself, whether 
uttered in nature, history, or the soul, becomes, with refer- 
ence to man and all created intelligences, revelation, — which 
thus appears as a perpetual and universal, not an evanescent 
and local, fact. Every work and act reveals him, and, rightly 
understood, is an effluence of infinite love. And since love 
kindles love, revelation creates a response in the human soul, 
which is religion. Revelation is the unveiling of the Divine 
to the human; religion is the gravitation of the human to the 
Divine. The one is the man-ward activity of God; the other, 
the God-ward activity of man. Love prompts both move- 
ments, and is, as it were, the propelling force. Sundered by 
the awful disparity of their being as God and man, they are 
brought together in the unity of love as Father and Child. 
Revelation and religion are thus one in their source, and one 
in their end: they spring from love, and ultimate in love. 

Thus all that Theism demands is faith in the human soul 
as the reflex of God, and obedience to the laws which the 
soul reveals. From its cardinal principle of the oneness of 
nature in God and man, it at once deduces every religious 
truth the human heart holds dear, —the reality and univer- 
sality of Divine Providence, the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, the immortality of the soul, the divineness of duty, 
the hideousness of sin, free grace on repentance, the exora- 
bility of God. All these, and more, flow directly from the 
simple truth, spiritually understood, that “God made man in 
his own image.” Theism builds on no dry formulas or phi- 
losophies, no “ Evidences” or “ Hermeneutics:” its divinest 
Scriptures are pure, heroic, holy lives. It simply says, “ All 
that man at his best can be, that God is, and infinitely more. 
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First find him in the soul, and then you shall find him every- 
where.” Recognizing history as the joint product of God 
and man, it beholds the Divine in all localities and epochs; 
it harvests religion in all ages and climes, but reaps _ its 
wealthiest crops in the most fertile fields. It is reason com- 
prehending life, and discovering God in all human knowledge 
and experience; it is the soul conscious of the Over-Soul, 
and drawn skyward by the gravitation of love. As feeling 
and living, Theism is the real in all religions; as thought, it 
is the true in all theologies. To condense it into an intellec- 
tual symbol, Theism is the recognition of One Infinite and 
Immanent Personality as the ground and origin of all finite 
existence, and his manifestations in space and time as his 
perpetual and universal Word; of all spiritual beings as one 
in nature with the Infinite Personality, and of the human 
soul as thus the supreme word addressed to itself, the key to 
all other words; of love as the normal relation and ground of 
unity among all spiritual beings, moving the Infinite Father 
to revelation, and the finite child to religion. 

This, then, is Theism; and what is Christianity ? 

Christianity is the Theism of Christ, — the religion by which 
he lived and died. Jesus is the purest, the typical Theist. 
The religion which underlay his wonderful life, and made 
him what he was; the religion which pervaded his con- 
sciousness, filled him with God, saved him from sin, inspired 
him to be the most profoundly earnest of philanthropists, the 
most intensely positive of reformers, the most beautifully 
devout of worshippers, the wisest of teachers, and the sub- 
limest of prophets; the religion which made him a fountain 
of inspiration to every age, and transfigured him with the 
splendor of ideal manhood, — this is Christianity, and this 
alone. Jesus is the extreme type of radicalism in religion. 
He quietly set his foot on the authority of priesthoods, docu- 
ments, institutions: he cared nothing for the prestige of 
great names; and, by appealing directly from tradition to 
reason, from Moses to the soul, ploughed up the very roots of 
the Hebrew organic law. No revolution in the world’s 


history was ever so radical as that which Jesus initiated. 
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Everywhere he assumes the cardinal Theistic principle from 
which all religion flows,— the oneness of the Divine and 
human. Almost his only argument is that from man to God. 
“Tf ye, then, being evil, know how to give good gifts to your 
children, how much more shall your Father who is in heaven 
give good things to them that ask him?” The parable of 
the Prodigal Son is a still more striking instance of his faith 
in this principle. He built his own theology on his own 
intuitions of truth, holiness, and God; and he bade his disci- 
ples do the same. “ Yea, and why even of yourselves judge 
ye not what is right?” Could there be a more explicit 
indorsement of rationalism than that? Jesus believed in 
rationalism; and they are most truly his imitators who go 
and do likewise. Like David, and all other sincere Theists, 
Jesus was most reverent, constant, and fervent in prayer, and 
thus refutes the shallow and wicked sneer, that “ Theists 
cannot pray.” The religion which was the secret of his tran- 
scerdently beautiful spirit; which consisted only of simple 
an. eternal truth lovingly received into his heart, and faith- 
fully realized in his life; which owned no source of spiritual 
power and holiness save communion with the in-dwelling 
God, and no authority save that of his own divinely human 
soul, — that alone is Christianity, and that alone is Theism; 
for pure Christianity and pure Theism are absolutely identi- 
cal. Bibliologies and Christologies are no part of Christiani- 
ty. These may be true or false; but they make no essential 
part of that religion of which the Christ is simply the 
supreme type and illustration. 

As history, the records of the life of Jesus cannot be shield- 
ed from historic criticism, which must have unquestioned 
right to doubt, to sift, to reject, to accept, to apply its scien- 
tific and philosophic canons without let or hindrance. Even 
if the specific events and details of his life should be all 
relegated to the domain of the mythic, and proved to be the 
product of idealizing imaginations, — which is improbable, — 
the foundations of Christianity would not be touched; for 
these are eternal truths, not historic facts. The historic 
Christ, even, would not be disproved; for the one invincible 
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proof of the historic Christ is the fact of Christianity in the 
world. The fountain cannot rise above its source. The 
spirit and life from which the records flow must have been at 
least as lofty as they. The impress of a wonderful life is 
stamped on the four Gospels; and that life, instead of being 
less than its recorded minutiz, by every rational principle 
must be supposed to be greater,— greater in its interior 
divineness, if less in its exterior adornments. But to bind 
up the uncertain annals of the life with the eternal truths 
which were its secret and source, and then to baptize the 
twain with the one name of Christianity, is to lash together a 
corpse and a living body. The attempt simply imperils the 
perpetuity of Christianity in human hearts. If Christianity 
is to endure for ever as the absolute religion of all ages, 
it must be as pure and unadulterated Theism, dissociated 
from the non-essential, and bearing the name of Christ be- 
cause he stands forth among men as its ideal representative 
and historic embodiment, — the finite man who best images 
the Infinite God, and thus exhibits most perfectly the essen- 
tial oneness of the human and the Divine. 

Theism, therefore, first reveals on rational grounds the 
inestimable value of the historic Christ, and elevates him to 
the high pedestal from which he is degraded by the popular 
theologies. If held to be more than man, or endowed with 
superhuman attributes, he ceases to be a revelation of God, 
because he then needs to be himself revealed. If proclaimed 
to be an authoritative Master, at whose feet reason must ex- 
tinguish her torch, and listen blindly and submissively in the 
dark, he ceases to be a revelation of man; for he then claims 
an illumination inexplicable and unattainable by man as man, 
and profanes humanity by enslaving reason. But if, human 
purely in birth, endowment, and character, Jesus, neverthe- 
less, most perfectly reveals God as he is, and man as he ought 
to be, then he is a revelation of surpassing power and worth, 
and legitimately becomes the profoundest study of all time. 
His authority is not over the reason, but over the heart: he 
wins, influences, and attracts, by a holiness and love which 
must be seen to be truly felt. He comes to us, not as an ac- 
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credited ambassador or official representative of God, bearing 
despatches from the King of Heaven, indorsed on parchment 
and sealed with the royal signet-ring, but rather as a minia- 
ture of the Heavenly Father, from whose eyes shines forth 
an inexpressibly tender love, and in the awful beauty of 
whose features we trace a certain resemblance to ourselves, 
which gives us faith in our own divine sonship. 

The revelation of God in Christ, which Theism alone rec- 
onciles with human reason and universal cosmical laws, is no 
miracle at all, but rather the most supremely natural of all 
things; for it simply illustrates in its highest intensity a 
natural likeness between God and unperverted man. Instead 
of a message to the intellect which can be formulated in words 
as authoritative instruction, it is a Divine verisimilitude ap- 
pealing to the heart and the conscience, and manifesting its 
power as an undefinable but regenerating spiritual influence. 
On purely theistic grounds, the invaluableness of the life of 
Jesus to the race and the individual becomes more profoundly 
evident than on supernaturalistic grounds: it is no longer a 
perplexing anomaly, baffling all attempts at comprehension, 
but simply the most luminous illustration of a universal law. 
There is a dreary mechanism in the idea of a supernatural 
messenger from God, whose embassy is authenticated by mir- 
acles as credentials, and thus addressed to the intellect, the 
sole judge of credentials and proofs; there is religious power 
in the idea of a great soul whose message is himself, rather 
than his words, and who proves his divineness by his irresist- 
ible sway over the conscience and the affections. Theism 
shakes off the incubus of this mechanism, and seizes the 
spiritual meaning of a revelation which it discovers to be 
inexhaustible. It conceives that the knowledge of human 
nature is the least inadequate knowledge of God; and that 
this must be studied in all its historic developments, which 
are evolutions of human possibilities. Thus Theism finds 
on rational grounds a worth in the Bible and the Christ to 
which tradition is blind: as the high-water mark of human 
aspirations, inspirations, and religious life, they are invaluable 
to every human soul. They know nothing of Theism who ac- 
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cuse Theists of irreverence for Jesus, contempt for the Bible, 
or misappreciation of their message to man. Theists reserve 
their irreverence for the superstition which adores the 
shadow and deserts the substance: they believe that spiritual 
Christianity is simply pure Theism, and as such will infallibly 
cast off in due time the transient, the irrelevant, and the cor- 
rupting. 

Disguise it as we may, Christianity is effecting a radical 
“change of base” in these latter days. The spirit of the 
age is a little too strong for human manipulations: attempts 
to control it only re-illustrate the truth of the old story of 
King Canute and the sea. The authority of the Bible, as the 
ultimate ground of religious belief, is absolutely destroyed 
for modern thought; and another must be found, for religion 
is indestructible. Outward authority, superior to reason, is a 
dream of the dark ages; and infallible authority, whether 
outward or inward, is only a factitious want of superstition. 
The soul was not meant to run on inevitable railroad tracks. 
The liability to err is a part of its constitution, and a part of 
the plan of God’s providence. The soul itself, taken in its 
nature, history, development, and prophetic latencies, is the 
only possible basis of a rational theology. Jesus spoke “with 
authority,” — the authority of an illumined soul trusting itself 
as a word of God; and when, in later times, Christianity 
slipped its moorings, and anchored to the Church, the Bible, 
or to Jesus himself, it forgot its own inherited law, and made 
a fatal “ change of base” which modern Theism is destined 
to reverse and rectify. 

In taking the soul itself as the ultimate ground of religion 
and court of appeal, Theism but returns to the Christianity 
of Jesus himself, and of every other pure and devout Theist ; 
it but reforms a corruption of the historical Church. Thus 
built on the eternal rock, what has religion to fear from the 
assaults of false criticism, science, or philosophy? They can 
but shiver their Damascus blades against the everlasting 
granite. On the soul alone can be reared a theology rational 
alike in its basis, its method, and its results. Mankind needs 


this rational theology, which, like a powerful engine, shall 
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crush the quartz of history, and sift out from the débris the 
gold of universal truth. We cannot quench our spiritual 
thirst with the dry sand of facts. The visions of the poet are 
a thousand-fold truer than the uncertain chronicles of the his- 
torian, or the dreary figures of the statistician. Mere events, 
facts, are dead: they were true once; but when we say, “ They 
have happened,” their truth vanishes into the omnivorous 
jaws of the past. What we want is something that is always 
true,—as true now as two thousand years ago. We want 
truth that can survive the disintegrations of time, the loss or 
corruption of manuscripts, the sharp tooth of oblivion, the 
corroding touch of suspicion. The soul is an ancient palimp- 
sest, from which you have but to erase the trivialities of su- 
perstition and the ugly blots of sin, in order to discover, in 
the chirography of a Divine Penman, the great truths of love, 
duty, immortality, God. These are the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever, and burn in our hearts with the fire of eter- 
nal youth. These are religion, Theism, Christianity, or what 
you will,— quite independent of the records of antiquity, 
altogether unpropped by human affidavits. The barren crags 
of fact will do for the soul to be born on; but, when the 
young eagle is fledged, it must trust to the pure atmosphere 
of the universal and eternal to support its pinions in a God- 
ward flight. The transient is of importance only as envelop- 
ing the permanent. Great thoughts are few, their embodi- 
ments many: he is wise who disregards the shifting, and 
clings to the immutable. Theism is simply Christianity 
emancipated from the false, the trivial, the non-essential, the 
temporary, the accidental: to set them in antithesis or dis- 
tinction is to misconceive them. Unless Christianity can be 
rid of the barnacles which foul the hull of the noble ship, 
Rational Religion must take passage in some other craft, and 
sail the great ocean of time under another flag than that 
which now gladdens her eyes. 
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Ir seems to have been decided that every thing relating to 
the Beecher family, both in life and in record, should be 
strikingly characteristic, if not unique. The memorial which 
the surviving members of it have contributed, to extend 
more widely and to perpetuate the well-deserved repute of 
their honored father, is, in some respects, an exaggeration I! 
of the peculiarities which distinguish them. As a tribute of | 
their own affection, and as a setting-forth of their own rea- | 
sons for regarding him as one of the most marked and ser- v 
viceable men in his time and calling, the volumes before us 

a may be received with entire approbation. We are led to ad- 

mire the perfect simplicity and frankness of their tone and if 
contents. They are eminently honest and trustworthy; free 
from all attempts at dressing up, explaining away, or apolo- ; 
gizing for either the homely or the grotesque matters which ty 
abundantly strew their pages. The whole man whom they 
portray and disclose to us wins our warm love and our full 
respect. He was a noble specimen of a man, and would have ly 
been such in any sphere or calling in life. Sincere and sound 
to the very core of his heart; unselfish, devoted, earnest in 
purpose, and entire in his consecration of heart, time, and 









ability, to the best service of others in the widest range if 
through which he could exercise great gifts,—he was a model 
Christian minister and pastor. His home, with his family | 










around him,—and such a family, — must have been a scene 3 
where enjoyment and improvement wrought the warp and 
woof of life into the noblest fabric possible, amid the contin- 


gencies of an earthly existence. His children would have i 
been justified in contributing to his honored and revered i 
memory the daintiest and most elaborate garland which their ih 
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gratitude and imagination could fashion. But in perfect har- 
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mony with the almost rude simplicity and the ruggedness of 
his own development and manifestation, they have dispensed 
with all art and ingenuity in their portraiture, giving us no 
polished marble work, but the image of a true and good 
Christian man. 

Yet, by any reasonable standard for the construction of a 
biographical work, or the fair presentation of a subject of 
various and many-sided interests, the “ Autobiography of Dr. 
Beecher” is provokingly unsatisfactory. It is a stone wall 
without pointing or mortar, constructed without the use of 
plumb or level, and after the most slovenly pattern of New- 
England irregularity and convenience, of materials lying 
handy and most available. We have fragments ; incongruous 
and undigested materials and incomplete narrations; subjects 
of intense interest opened, and then shut down; fine pictures 
partially touched and unframed, and frames sometimes with- 
out pictures in them. Under the frequent heading of “ Cor- 
respondence,” the editor gives us often only one side, — 
whether it be the letters from his father, or the letters to 
him; the whole point and much of the interest of which 
are lost, just as the utility of one blade of a pair of scissors 
would be qualified for lack of the other, and of the screw which 
should unite them. What a confused and incoherent sketch 
is that given in these pages of Dr. Beecher’s trial for heresy, 
and, in general, of the rupture between the Old-school and 
the New-school Presbyterians! Personal variances are inti- 
mated, and scraps of hard accusation and severe invective 
between theological opponents are culled out, which the 
reader might suppose would have required at least an edi- 
torial arbitration. But the flash is all we see: the report and 
the effect of the discharge fail us. If this were the memoir 
of a politician, there are matters on one page which would 
give us reasonable expectation of the choice of “seconds,” 
and of arrangements for a duel, as we turned over the leaf. 
The Doctor is found to threaten certain shakings, knockings- 
down, and wringings of the neck, to such as boasted of 
being better Calvinists than himself; but they all seem to 
escape unharmed. Meanwhile, the Doctor himself is made 
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sometimes to appear as an overgrown boy, — and, in some of 
the finest and most engaging aspects and qualities, he really 
was that up to the date of his declining vigor, —so defiant 
is his resolve, so effervescing his pluck. Guileless, single- 
hearted, self-sacrificing, unwearied, and devoutly trustful of 
Providenee through all his life, we cannot conceive that he 
could ever have had a real enemy, or that he could have 
fallen short of being one of the very few of “ happy men.” 
Having no personal acquaintance, or but the slightest, with 
this grand specimen of the old-fashioned New-England Ortho- 
dox minister, — who was old when we were young, — we still 
have a few memories of him, which are in keeping with what 
has charmed us most in the delineations drawn of him by his 
children. His son describes, of course from his own point 
of view, the phenomena of his appearance and his work, when, 
in Boston, and in the neighboring towns, he undertook his 
crusade against Unitarianism. The report of him in the 
circle around us was that of a preacher who said strong and 
funny things; and whose audiences might be divided into a 
portion agonized by intense inward alarms, and a portion 
who were on the watch for the amusing or the ludicrous. 
One of his daughters, in a charming chapter of reminiscences 
of him at this period, revives and justifies our imperfect con- 
ception of him. He would pour forth at times the most terrific 
and harrowing extempore expositions of doctrine, and doubt- 
less sent hundreds of his more susceptible hearers to sleep- 
less pillows, to agonize over the terrors of hell. Mrs. Stowe 
now lifts the curtain on his own home scene, where, in order 
to work off through his muscles his nervous excitement be- 
fore going to bed, he would put his own children into a roar 
of glee, by scraping some old tune with its ditty on his fiddle, 
as, for instance, “ Go to the devil, and shake yourself,” varied 
by a snatch, as a rare treat for the youngsters, at the double- 
shuffle, danced with “ stocking feet,” as once barefooted on 
the barn floor of his childhood. Would that we could have a 
good engraving of that scene in this illustrated Autobiogra- 
phy! It would be a fit companion for another that might 
be drawn from Dr. Channing’s account in his Newport ser- 
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mon, of his unsophisticated surprise at the excellent appetite 
for a good dinner which followed, in the good old time, the 
delivering and the listening to a high-flavored Calvinistic dis- 
course. If some of those convicted by Dr. Beecher’s stern 
preaching or exhorting could have peeped out from their 
direful chambers into that home scene, they might at least 
have shortened the period of their deliverance into a state ‘of 
grace. We-can readily call back the wiry, firm-set preacher, 
as, with a roguish or mirthful glistening in one side of his eye, 
he threw up his spectacles, and launched some sly stroke. 
Yet he was, eminently, one of the most sincere of men, and 
never trespassed, in his most jocose moods, on the regions of 
excess of any sort; least of all,in a way to bring under doubt 
his profound and habitual spirit of reverence, or his hearty 
conviction of the truth of what he taught. 

We have a delightful reminiscence of him in a most genial 
mood at the commencement at Amherst College, in 1843. 
Among the “ parts,’”’ or exercises of members of the graduat- 
ing class, was one in which some half-dozen youths, dressed 
in character, and with a lively dialogue, appeared as ante- 
diluvians, restored to the light of modern days. Noah him- 
self was among them, in soiled and antiquated clothing, with 
a most venerable hat stuck over with dried beetles and bugs, 
and acting out and talking out to perfection the character .of 
a sort of human troglodyte disentombed from the rocks. 
There was rich humor in the matter, and certain broad, 
almost irreverent joking, which might seem hardly acceptable 
to the prevailing tone of the company, or consistent with the 
spirit of the place. Nevertheless, while there were a few 
grave faces among the dignitaries, the audience generally 
smiled or roared with delight. Yet the most rollicking and 
entranced of the listening spectators, evidently entering with 
his whole heart and soul into the funny travesty, was the 
good Dr. Beecher. Sitting near to him on the platform, it 
was a perfect feast to us to watch his entire giving-up of 
himself to a real boyish merriment. He laughed all over, 
even down to his boots; and no one could look at him with- 
out a sure inference that he was a man of a sunny soul and 
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of a pure heart. No hard sinner, no real bigot, could possi- 
bly have laughed as he did. 

Soon afterwards, a very trivial incident presented him to 
us as a man of a shrewd caution, and of a certain Franklinian 
discretion learned by the practice of a rigid economy. We 
happened to be passing together on board a steamboat at 
noonday, bound to New York. The officious colored waiters 
accosted the passengers, as usual, with offers to take and look 
after their articles of luggage, coats, umbrellas, &c., with a 
view to the fee which would accompany a re-delivery. One 
of them importunately made up to the good doctor, with the 
proffer, “ Mister, shall I look after your baggage?” The 
doctor, looking calmly set upon his purpose and ability to 
take care of himself and what little belonged to him, holding 
firmly in his grasp a small valise, replied, “No, no: I have 
nothing but this valise to look after now. If I let you have 
it, I shall have to look after you too.” 

Our last sight and hearing of the doctor was at a funeral 
service in a private house, where he attended as a friend of 
the family, and where it was our duty to officiate. The 
service was a reading of a few passages of Scripture from a 
small pocket volume, and an extempore prayer. The doctor’s 
deafness prevented his hearing a single word: but the sight 
of. the little book, evidently not the Bible, misled him into 
imagining that it was some sort of a liturgical device; and, 
knowing the minister to be of “the standing Congregational 
order,’ though of the heretical wing, at the close of the 
service he abruptly asked, “ What do you use that Episcopal 
stuff for?” 

The ill-digested and fragmentary, but still very interesting 
and instructive matter, expanded over the pages of the 
volumes before us, does but fill out and fill up the outline 
conceptions which we had formed of Dr. Beecher from these 
chance exhibitions of his personality. Though his life was 
varied in scene and companionship, it was all spent within 
a limited range of thought and interests. Notwithstanding 
these were of the highest concern, it is easy to see how his 


restriction to them repressed the development of his full 
nature. 
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There is no office or calling in the communities of Protes- 
tant Christendom that has been held under so great a variety 
of conditions, personal and local, as that of the ministry. 
From the lordly splendors and the certified independence of a 
metropolitan position, we may trace its official representatives 
to individuals, who, even in the devouter of our own New- 
England towns, simply and virtually stood at the head of the 
list of parish paupers in the precincts where they labored. 
Dr. Sprague’s admirably conceived and faithfully wrought 
series of volumes on the “American Pulpit,” so instructive 
from many other points of view, is not the least so in showing 
what a variety of talents and persistent labors has been 
consecrated in the humblest villages by men living on the 
merest pittance, and receiving that rather in the form of a 
charity than as wages for service. If a minister, like the 
famous Mr. Howe of Hopkinton, prospered beyond the stan- 
dard, by working a farm, or by a thrifty marriage, his people 
might grudge him his salary, or expect him to give them a 
weekly lunch in the parsonage, “at nooning,”’ on Sundays. 
Yet, after all, there has been an immense amount of happi- 
ness in New-England parsonages; and the children reared in 
them have been the great and the good, not unfrequently the 
rich and the munificent, to whom our own community, and 
those which it has colonized, are indebted for high and be- 
nevolent services, the impulse to which may be traced to the 
dust of some saintly man or woman, sleeping without even 
the memorial of a slab of slate-stone, beneath the sand and 
mullein stalks of a rough New-England burial-ground. The 
late revered and beloved Chief-justice Shaw was the son of a 
poor country minister. He was one of the most punctilious 
and conscientious officers of very many of our religious and 
benevolent societies. Those who have shared such trusts 
with him remember how he was overpowered by tenderness 
and tears at any reminder of the hardships of ministerial 
life, and of the straits of widowhood and orphanage. 

Dr. Beecher filled the office of a pastor successively over 
four parishes, which represented four very distinct phases 
and sets of conditions of the ministerial life. They differed 
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in all other respects, and agreed only in giving him an insufli- 
cient support. He really lived more honestly and undis- 
guisedly that “Life of Trust” in Providence to meet his 
wants, and to sustain his benevolent enterprises, than did 
George Miiller, whose “ Narrative ’’— simply a piece of of- 
fensive cant, as it came from his own hands —is a pious fraud 
in the form in which it has been palmed on the credulity of 
our “religious community.” 

The raciest and most charming portion of the work before 
us is that which, beginning with the childhood and education 
of its subject, settles him in his first parish at East Hampton. 
A rude and straitened, but still one can see, an enjoyable and 
productive style of life, was experienced by him here. And 
that sweet and noble partner of all his cares—we must say 
literally, the better half of him in mind, faculty, resource, and 
effectiveness — would have made any home and any lot a 
pleasant one. Miss Mitford’s “ Village” gives us nothing more 
quaint or delectable than are some of the touches which we 
find here; as, for instance, the description of Mrs. Beecher’s 
home-made and home-painted carpet. We may say much the 
same of the domestic and ministerial relations covering his 
second pastorate in Litchfield. The removal was, in some re- 
spects, like the exchange from a primitive to a cultivated state 
of life, but, we presume, more to the seeming than to the 
reality. Many of us have some knowledge of the more famous 
and populous towns in the interior of New England, where 
Orthodoxy holds sway ; and we can allow for the fancy color- 
ings which they sometimes have in the description. Rich 
country storekeepers, even judges at the head of provincial 
law-schools, learned maiden ladies at the head of renowned 
seminaries, and the pupils of both sexes which these institu- 
tions would gather, are the glory of very many other places 
besides Litchfield. Having been observers of real life in 
some scenes combining these elements with a population 
mainly given to farming and the mechanic arts, we are always 
interested in reading about them in our ecclesiastical and 
biographical revelations of their interiors. 


That Christian modification of heathenism which is called 
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“ Calvinism ”’ has had the fairest possible trial in such places, 
and under all favorable conditions. Dr. Beecher’s Life adds 
another to the already numerous volumes, a digest of which, 
some years hence, will furnish one of the most instructive 
chapters in a philosophy of religion. His flock at East 
Hampton was comparatively a rude one. That at Litchfield 
was, like the community in which it was gathered, in a transi- 
tion state from its old traditionalisms to the various forms of 
modern liberalism. There were men and women in it who 
were readers, and more who were thinkers. The social rela- 
tions of the people were of a nature to allow of that intimate 
acquaintance with each other’s domestic and private affairs, 
and of that mutual oversight and criticism, which minister to 
an excellent friendliness, when not passing the bounds of 
consideration and courtesy. There were notables in Litch- 
field, representing some of the highest stations in military, 
civil, congressional, and judicial service. 

The chief man of the town was Judge Reeve, one of those 
invaluable friends of a country minister, who, while holding 
the highest esteem of a community for personal qualities and 
attainments, are, at the same time, the whole-hearted, confiden- 
tial, and judicious intimates and co-laborers of the pastor. Dr. 
Beecher used to rely much on the good judge, in the conduct 
of revivals, and in the direction of the awakened. Why 
should a slight misgiving rise in our minds as we read, 
touching the fulness and acumen of the judge’s professional 
qualities? We must confess, that it springs from a general 
embarrassment, which we have often experienced, in wonder- 
ing how a truly judicial mind can accept “the Governmental 
Theory of the Doctrine of the Atonement.” 

An Episcopal Church and Society divided with Dr. Beech- 
er’s congregation those who gathered for worship on Sun- 
days. The old Puritan “standing order” was failing in 
social position and supremacy. There are many hints given 
in these pages, that the worldlings and the irreligious, as well 
as those who had made up their minds that they never could 
be, or never would be, “converted,” availed themselves of 
this Episcopal place of refuge; while Episcopacy, in turn, 
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availed itself of them as voters and as agitators against the 
exclusive, but then threatened and resisted, prerogative of 
the old Orthodoxy. How significant and suggestive of much 
else is the incident, naively related, that the governor of the 
State, residing at Litchfield, and balancing for “ the Church,” 
the judge at the meeting-house, gave over his intention to 
make a party for Dr. Beecher, as his neighbors were doing, 
because he did not like to have the offices of worship intro- 
duced at the close of such a social merry-making! 

The main interest of Dr. Beecher’s life and labors in all his 
pastorates was the promotion and conduct of religious revi- 
vals, — those periodical seasons of intense excitement, when, 
by continuous and concentrated effort on his own part, aided, 
if desirable, by some able brother, and by the help of the 
sympathetic sensibilities of the people, the minister seeks to 
increase the number of professed and actual Christians in his 
fold. As the irresistible changes of opinion and the modifica- 
tion of religious methods are tending to render revival meas- 
ures obsolete, at least in our more intelligent and cultivated 
communities, they will soon be known in their old type, 
chiefly as incidents in our ecclesiastical history. Dr. Beech- 
er had no superior in zeal and power in the conduct of a 
revival. His whole-souled belief in the effectiveness of such 
agencies, and in the fitness of Christian truths and influences 
to promote them, made him ever an unwearied and hopeful 
laborer in them; and his own solid discretion and shrewd 
judgment secured him against the extravagancies of many of 
his brethren. The Nile does not more intensely feel and 
yield to the impulse to its periodical swell of waters pouring 
out in an inundation, than did Dr. Beecher quicken all his 
energies of mind and heart, soul and body, for a revival. He 
found a most inviting, and yet a hard field at East Hampton. 
His experience there, and in his other parishes, puts the 
crowning testimony to a largely iilustrated truth of experi- 
ence, that there is no form or dispensation of religion more 
effective in towns and villages for revival excitements, or 
more ineffective in the same for steady, sustained, and health- 
ful influence, than the old Orthodoxy. The accounts which 
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we read in these volumes are essentially the same story 
that has been told, over and over again, in every town of 
New England. A period, described as one of apathy, dul- 
ness, and stupidity, is recognized in the Church, and, for a 
time, quietly submitted to. The members of the Church, 
who had been quickened and rescued by preceding revivals, 
share fully with the unconverted in this deplorable stagna- 
tion of the power of vital piety. The technical description 
of the experience is, as a time when the Holy Spirit is with- 
held or withdrawn from the Church. God and man—by a 
consent and co-operation, the exact order and terms of which 
have never been satisfactorily set forth — engage themselves to 
the holy task of breaking this dull repose, and of stirring the 
stagnant waters, that the stream of life may flow again. The 
phenomena of a revival have many points of analogy with 
those of an epidemic, especially as requiring the two condi- 
tions, susceptibility in the human subject, and positive exter- 
nal influence carrying with it a disposing agency. Dr. 
Beecher’s strong good sense, and spirit of independence and 
originality, prevented his being so rigidly mechanical, so 
confident in, and wedded to, the same routine methods of 
disease, treatment, and cure, as were his brethren generally. 
But still the traditions and the usages of the system under 
which he had been brought up, held him, for the most part, 
under their sway. In later life he admitted that he should 
not pursue the same method, or expect the same results, as 
he had relied upon and required of the subjects of his zeal. 
He was forced, indeed, to make a signal exception in the case 
of one of his own daughters, —a true child of her father, — 
to regard her as truly converted, and to admit her to full 
communion, though she obstinately resisted, not only the 
efforts of her family, but even her own desire and consenting 
sense of obligation, to pass through the established stages of 
conviction and experience. The doctor suffered heavy des- 
pondency and anguish as his children were growing to matu- 
rity, that not one of them could be regarded by him as “a 
subject of renewing grace.” One cannot but hope, and even 
believe, that the following agonizing passage in one of his 
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letters to a son of his was written, in part at least, in com- 


pulsory allegiance to his creed, rather than as the olen and 
full conviction of his heart : — 


‘* But while I am as successful as most ministers in bringing the 
sons and daughters of others to Christ, my heart sinks within me at 
the thought, that every one of my own dear children are [is] without 
God in the world, and without Christ, and without hope. I have no 
child prepared to die; and, however cheering their prospects for time 
may be, how can I but weep in secret places, when I realize that 
their whole eternal existence is every moment liable to become an 
existence of unchangeable sinfulness and woe?” Vol. i. p. 390. 


He lived to enjoy the full, pure happiness, and it was the 
crowning joy of his childlike and grateful heart, of knowing 
that all his numerous children, spared to grow up, reached 
his own standard of personal piety. True, they have since 
been known to a large community,— which divides among 
them its highest respect and gratitude for great abilities 
nobly used,—as having all together common heresies, and 
each of them a pet heresy besides. But the Orthodox fold, 
to which more or less loosely they all cling, is too proud of 
even their nominal allegiance to bring discipline to bear 
upon them. 

The revelations of family life, and of household incident 
and training, throughout the volumes, are entertaining and 
suggestive; showing a well-ordered home, presided over by 
faithful kindness, skilled in frugality and economy, yet blessed 
with a rude luxury in all substantial comforts. The mother 
of those many children of his who are best known as such, 
was the grace of that home; and well may her children speak 
and write of her with a loving and revering tenderness. 
In every family so large in numbers, and so vitalized with 
animal as well as intellectual vigor, there will generally be 
a member, whose character will concentrate the anxieties, 
or whose luckless haps will be continually engaging the sym- 
pathies, of all the rest. The doctor was spared that bitterest 
of all the woes of a godly father,—a vicious son. But 


“ Charley ” seems to have been the unfortunate one. Within 
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the compass of a few pages, we read of him as suffering from 
a gash over each of his eyes, a repetition of the same experi- 
ence over one of them, a broken leg, a pitchfork run into his 
foot, and a nail thrust into his foot and knee,— all besides 
grievous and alarming sickness. The father was the com- 
panion of the children in nutting and fishing parties ; and, as 
the boys grew older, they discussed theology with him while 
at work on the wood-pile. The ancestral test of physical 
strength in the family seems to have been sundry feats per- 
formed with a barrel of cider; but hard farm-work presented 
alternative tests as the Temperance reform advanced. Family 
worship, however, with hearty song and spontaneous devo- 
tion, was the all-reconciling, all-harmonizing spell for that 
household. The meed of praise is given to one of the chil- 
dren, for having faithfully read “a long” chapter in the Bi- 
ble. Little did the worthy editor who divided the Scriptures,. 
with such a hap-hazard unreason, into the larger and smaller 
slices and crumbs, realize that he was helping thus to furnish 
one standard for measuring the religious docility of children. 
In accordance with his theory of experimental religion, 
Dr. Beecher seems to have been satisfied with its ordinary 
manifestations and influence among the young members of 
his family; and the painful anxiety about them, to which 
reference has been made, oppressed him only when, in turn, 
they reached the age at which, in conformity with that theo- 
ry, the crisis of a full conversion should be realized. He 
applied to them, as rigidly as to all the other subjects of his 
devoted zeal, the strictest conditions and exactions of that 
crisis. A periodical revival he must have; and he thought 
he knew in which of the series his own home should furnish 
a joyful participant. His shrewdness manifests itself in some 
incidental utterances, which express his experience on the 
whole subject. He writes to a son, that it is “ never worth 
while to chase a revival after it has gone by,” but “to pre- 
pare the way for another onset, as soon as new material shall 
rise up, which will not be long.” He discovered, also, “ that 
some persons had too much, and some too little intellect to 
be converted easily.” We wonder, however, that he should 
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have been satisfied with stating, without explaining, the 


striking fact to which he thus refers, in a letter to a daugh- 
ter: — 


‘¢ Look at the revivals which are filling our land with salvation : 
they do not prevail in England. In this country, they are confined 
almost exclusively to the New-England manner of exhibiting the 
truth. Mr. Newton himself said, in a letter to a New-England 
divine, ‘ I know not how it is; but we are obliged to be content with 
catching, now and then, a fish with a hook, while you in New Eng- 
land, like the apostles of old, drag to shore your seines full.’ ” 


Good Mr. Newton probably was not aware how much labor 
and misgiving were afterwards spent by these New-England 
fishers, in a sorting-out of the contents of their nets, and 
that they generally found it necessary to give back a certain 
portion of them to the sea again. 

In his parish on Long Island, Dr. Beecher was the sole 
religious teacher. As such, he was called to encounter there 
an experience which could at best have been but slightly 
modified by the semi-liberal place of refuge afforded to the 
people of Litchfield by the Episcopal Church. He had to 
contend with a class of strong-willed, independent, and some- 
times clear-headed men, in hamlet, town, and village, who 
resolutely withstood an Orthodox indoctrination, whom revi- 
vals very rarely influenced for good, but very often for harm, 
and individuals among whom were generally grievous thorns 
to the peace of a country minister. Such persons were found 
in all the regions of New England. They had begun to appear, 
even in the first generation born from the colonists on its 
soil. In the interval between the close of the last, and the 
beginning of the present century, that class of men, the views 
entertained by them, and the antagonistic position which 
they assumed, were recognized by the religious portion of 
each community as representing a most malignant influence. 
The circulating of Paine’s writings, and the services which 
he had rendered to the cause of political freedom, had made 
him almost an idol among farmers and mechanics of a bolder 
tone of mind; and many such found, in his way of treating 
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some of the subjects incidentally or vitally connected with 
religion, only an utterance of the workings of their own 
thoughts. The hard and repulsive tone and ministrations of 
Calvinism, at a period when it had many intimations that it 
was losing its hold upon faith and reverence, helped to con- 
firm the same tendencies to indifference or hostility to- 
wards the only method in which religion was then dispensed. 
Some of the disaffected were grave, upright, industrious, 
and naturally devout men. Some of them were scoffers, and 
every way reckless. Many of them — the best of them — kept 
their doubts and struggles to themselves, for the sake of do- 
mestic peace; and acquiesced, apparently, in what they did 
not care openly to oppose at the cost of personal odium and 
social proscription. Occasionally, not infrequently, there 
would be one of this class superior in every respect of mind 
and character to his minister; and when driven to bay by 
petty annoyances aided often by female deaconing, he might 
become a powerful agent of mischief. Those of them whose 
scepticism was combined with open irreverence and immo- 
rality were too often made by the minister to represent the 
whole class of persons to whom his ministry was utterly 
ineffectual, and of whom he would allow himself to speak in 
severity and contempt, as infidels or enemies of religion. In 
the mass, they certainly were hard material for him to work 
upon; and he was generally left to the dilemma of choosing 
between a neglect of them, which would trouble his own con- 
science, or a remonstrance with them, which kept open danger- 
ous questions, and seldom resulted in assuring his own peace, 
or extending his influence for good. Perfect freedom of in- 
quiry and thought, under the strong impulse of an honest 
craving for faith, if it did not conduct to an acceptance of the 
Orthodox creed, was pronounced to be one of the most subtle 
and alarming tokens of heart-depravity. There being no 
more liberal or rational dispensation of religion within reach, 
it was not strange that a repressed religious indifference 
should often pass into declared hostility to the influence of 
ministers. When, as was rarely realized, a minister drew in 
as a converted sinner one who had been known either as an 
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unbeliever or a scoffer, the process and method and effect of 
the change would be keenly inquired into by neighbors, who 
would have their own ways of testing each case on its own 
merits. Where the standard of piety was so technically de- 
fined, and so mechanically adjusted, those who failed of it in 
degree failed utterly. In their sicknesses, and on occasions 
of family bereavement, the unconverted and their friends had 
often to meet a most annoying discipline. It is curious to 
observe, from what aged witnesses and traditions and eccle- 
siastical memorials have reported to us of these parish expe- 
riences under the Orthodox regimen, that some of the clear- 
headed men of independent and self-poised spirit in our 
country towns anticipated, in a rude way, the views and opin- 
ions about the Bible, and the philosophy of religion, which 
have been more systematically reached and indubitably con- 
firmed by the results of the most scholarly thinking, research, 
and criticism. Men who were buried as infidels, with cold 
and grim funeral rites, would stand now as prophets of highest 
truth. 

The harrowing personal experience of Miss Catharine E. 
Beecher, which is given in these volumes, and, still more, her 
own vehement protests in the books which she has published 
against the Calvinistic method of religious education, re- 
mind us, that not only men, but women, were among the 
most terrible victims, when they failed of being the converts 
of “Orthodoxy.” The dealing with the intensified inner con- 
flicts of a deep and earnest nature in a woman, when all the 
vast themes of religion were tumultuously presenting them- 
selves under an interval of excitement, and the great crisis 
of the soul’s eternal destiny was indicated as present, — was 
a task which often fell to the least qualified, the most unfit- 
ting, and sometimes the most unworthy ministrations, in a 
revival. It is terrible to think what dire experiences have 
thus been realized by some of the gentlest, the finest, and the 
most conscientious spirits, in whom a delicate scruple, or a 
faint self-distrust, was a heavier burden than is a breach of all 
the ten commandments on the conscience of some hard -sin- 
ners. This exacting responsibility would often faii to, or be 
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assumed by, some minister of a rough, coarse nature; a clod- 
hopper from the fields or from a workshop, half humanized 
by the discipline of a country college; with an iron creed; 
with conceit, prejudice, and bigotry, —all intensified by the 
demands made upon his unsympathizing and rude skill. His 
pride would be stirred to meet the subtle wiles of Satan; and 
the more shrinking and refined the spirit with which he was 
dealing, the more stiffly and dogmatically would he prescribe 
his professional recipes, and repeat over and over his revival 
formulas. There were female saints developed in the Ortho- 
dox communion, in spite of all this; but we believe, that, 
among the remnant left as the unconverted, a skilful gleaner, 
in search of a true, high-souled, noble-hearted and devout 
wife, would have met with as rich success as he would have 
had among the very elect of the fold. 

If space and inclination favored, we might remark at length 
upon the representation which Mr. Beecher has given of the 
spirit and details of his father’s ministry in Boston, to which 
he was summoned as the most hopeful assailant and the vir- 
tual extinguisher of Unitarianism. There is claimed for him 
a most skilful warfare, and a nearly complete triumph. There 
is no question, that he did a great, and, in many respects, a 
good work here. So good a man as he was, with such purity 
and singleness of purpose, such lofty aims, and such an unflag- 
ging persistency in labor, would do good anywhere; and he 
found here most favorable material for the exercise of his zeal 
and benevolence. Coming to this city when it was just ex- 
panding by new enterprise; when a fresh influx of population 
was crowding into it and into its suburbs from the country ; 
and when the tide of prosperity, worldliness, and sin, was 
rising strong within it, —he had a noble field for his efforts, 
independently of his assumed championship of old Orthodoxy 
against Unitarianism. And, by the way, we must say, that 
“ Unitarianism ” represented to him a bugbear; and that 
more than half the blows which he struck against it struck 
wide of it, not a few of them falling on his own citadel. We 
say, too, frankly, and in perfect good nature and kindliness 
towards the editor of this Autobiography, and notwithstand- 
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ing his exultant representations of his father’s success, that 
the good doctor wrought Unitarianism no discomfiture, did 
it no harm, effected no diminution of its real fellowship, but, in 
fact, assured its position, theoretically and practically, to its 
advocates and disciples. True, Unitarianism has ostensibly 
met with a relative loss here in Boston. But that loss has 
not accrued to the gain of Orthodoxy. There is also less of 
some other good things in Boston besides of Unitarianism, 
which other good things lost, the Orthodox, equally with us, 
deplore. 

Dr. Beecher was the prime and most effective instrument 
in forming and organizing many new Orthodox churches in 
Boston and the vicinity; and their membership embraced a 
considerable number of persons whom he drew to him from 
a more or less nominal or apparent connection with and mem- 
bership of so-called Unitarian Societies. Out of these “ con- 
verts,” too, he made some of his most earnest and efficient 
co-laborers. But were they Unitarians, in the full, thorough, 
intelligent meaning of the term? We say, No. And we say 
it deliberately. It never came within our knowledge, that a 
single person, man or woman, who had grasped and held the 
substantial matter of the Unitarian system, who was rooted and 
grounded in its scriptural and philosophical expositions, has 
renounced it for the sake of accepting the Calvinistic system. 
There may have been numberless seeming exceptions, and 
here and there a single self-avowed exception to the truth 
and sweep of this statement. We can only say, that no real 
exception to it ever came within our personal knowledge. 
There are, indeed, masses of persons who will submit to be 
ticketed and labelled, and to have their labels shifted with all 
the facility with which the vials in an apothecary’s shop are 
thus dealt by, and with as hard and mysterious names. 

There were attendants on our Unitarian churches, mem- 
bers of their families, clerks and servants in their employ, 
who were no more Unitarians than were the babes in the 
nurseries. Among these were many whose religious life 
had never been quickened ; many who had never seriously 
thought on religion; others who had given it only a mechan- 
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ical and formal recognition; and others still, whose measure 
of intellectual capacity, whose social disadvantages, whose 
craving for religious sympathy of a particular sort, or whose 
temperament, needing external friction to keep up vital 
warmth, furnished, exactly and abundantly, the material for 
Orthodox revival influences. 

Dr. Beecher did not go deep enough to reach the sound. 
ings to which the Unitarians had sunk their plummets. His 
work was to them simply superficial. They believed that 
the bottom had dropped out of his system, and that he did 
not even attempt to replace it, taking for granted that he had 
a base still. The issue opened between him and Unitarian- 
ism involved matters of fact and matters of opinion. His 
‘fundamental views about the Bible, and about the philosophy 
of things human and divine, were utterly discordant with 
those held by Unitarians; and he did not even essay the work 
of going down to the real fundamentals. His daughter tells 
us, as his writings show, that he drew his arguments of doc- 
trine and appeal from the literal statements made on any 
page and in any part of the Bible, “ without the shadow of a 
doubt, that we do have in our English translation the authori- 
tative, inspired declarations of God.” His daughter’s admis- 
sion is a candid one; and it is none too frank a statement of 
the Doctor’s bibliolatry. But what a stupendous assumption 
it involves! Unitarians know that it is false. If we may make 
the assertion, not as a piece of boastful or arrogant self-con- 
ceit, but in the interest of what we fully believe to be the 
truth, we will find confidence to say this; namely, that Uni- 
tarianism drew off the strongest and healthiest elements of 
the old Orthodox fold, and Orthodoxy in its zeal and method 
of reprisals reclaimed only the weakest and loosest elements of 
the Unitarian fold. There is no restoration of the old life 
and vigor of Calvinism, possible under the conditions of 
knowledge and faith in our times. Its premises are hope- 
lessly discredited: its foundations have decayed. The quali- 
fying, restraining, and corrective influences which formerly 
prevented its doing more harm than good in its best days, 
have gradually modified, and have at length antiquated it. 
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In fact, the reader of the volumes before us is made to 
yield his most cordial and loving admiration to Dr. Beecher 
on this very ground, that evidently the most earnest effort of 
his mind and spirit was all along given to an attempt so to 
modify and rectify the Calvinistic system, that it might be 
offered, without apology, to “reasonable men.” He felt, that, 
in the form in which he first received it, it could not be so 
offered. The hitch in Calvinism which he worked upon all 
his life presented itself'in this puzzle of the creed,— that 
men were perfectly furnished for obeying the will of God, 
and exposed to eternal torments for not obeying; while, at the 
same time, a special influence of the Holy Spirit — to which 
they had no claim, but on which they must, nevertheless, en- 
tirely rely — was essential to make them not able, but willing, 
to obey.* Well might the good and faithful servant of his 
Master — him of the light yoke and easy burden — work on 
that problem. His comfortable belief, that the Father in hea- 
ven agreed with him, that there was reason for a re-adjust- 
ment of the tenets of Orthodoxy just at that time, was, 
doubtless, very encouraging to him. Thus he writes to Dr. 
Tyler: “I believe that God has seen reasons for having the 
system of Calvinism re-examined and discussed.” Our belief 
goes farther than that. 

The venerable and esteemed Dr. Pond, of the Theological 
Seminary in Bangor, in a letter to Dr. Beecher, makes a 
humorous confession of the skill and diligence necessary to 
the re-adjustment of Calvinism to the* passing times. He 
writes, “The business of instructing in theology is very 
much to my taste. I have one difficulty, however, which I 


will state. I early wrote out a course of theological lectures, | 


hoping that they would stand by me from year to year; but 
I find, on recurring to them, that they do not keep well. They 
need re-writing almost every year. If you can suggest a 
remedy for so great an evil, I shall be very much obliged.” 





* Miss C. E. Beecher, in her book on the Religious Training of Children, 
quotes the following statement of this Calvinistic puzzle : — 

“ You never can be saved without repentance ; you can repent if you choose : 
but it is absolutely certain that you never will choose, unless God makes you.” 
VOL. LXXIX.— 5TH 8. VOL. XVII. NO. II. 17 
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It was Dr. Beecher’s complacent conviction, all through his 
life, that his own inner questionings, and the aim of his modi- 
fying theories, related, strictly and only, to a more correct 
philosophical apprehension and statement of the related fun- 
damentals of Calvinism. That system charged upon all born 
of woman a native culpability or ill-desert. How was this 
culpability which preceded choice to be made consistent with 
the freedom of the will? Calvinism ascribed to men an im- 
paired ability for obeying the will ef God, with no diminu- 
tion of responsibility to render such obedience. It was while 
Dr. Beecher was engaged in Boston, in his crusade against 
Unitarianism, that he was put upon his own self-defence by 
jealous brethren in Connecticut and at Andover, for his 
espousal of the heresies of the New-school Orthodoxy. The 
quarrel was a sharp one. It followed him to the West, when 
he assumed his office in Lane Seminary; and, while resulting 
in establishing in Connecticut the East-Windsor Seminary 
under Dr. Tyler, in opposition to the New-Haven School un- 
der Dr. Taylor, it brought about the rupture in the Pres- 
byterian Church. Of the spirit with which the strife was 
conducted, we have a painful exposure in the following testi- 
mony of a son of Dr. Beecher: — 


‘‘ Though I freely forgive, and pray for, the authors of the wrong, 
yet I must say, that, for a combination of meanness and guilt, and 
demoralizing power in equal degrees of intensity, I have never known 
any thing to exceed the conspiracy in New England, and in the Pres- 
byterian Church, to crush, by open falsehood and by secret whisper- 
ings, my father, and others whom they have in vain tried to silence 
by argument, or to condemn in the courts of the Church.” — Vol. ii. 
p. 406-7. 


The editor of these volumes, probably taking for granted 
that the majority of those who would be most interested in 
their perusal would be well informed on the subject from 
other sources, has not allowed himself sufficient length and 
fulness of statement, in his presentation of the rupture in the 
Presbyterian body, to make the account even intelligible to 
readers who lack such information. The rupture, certainly, 
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was in the interest of liberality and reason, though only a 
very moderate advance was claimed or contested. The fact 
has been curiously and richly illustrated in the heretical de- 
velopments of opinion among all Christian sects, — that, when 
any bolder or more restless spirit feels the constraint of the 
formulas or standards of his fellowship, he will be content 
with a very slight modification of them on the side of laxity. 
If he is put on his self-defence by his more Orthodox breth- 
ren, and made to feel the penalty of theological factiousness, 
he will generally find his temper and his time so severely 
taxed to vindicate the measure of liberty which he has 
asserted for himself, that he will not be likely to advance far- 
ther in the direction of heresy. Then the weakness and the 
difficulty of his position will attach, not to the defence of his 
modicum of heresy, be it more or less, but to the concessions 
which he makes to his opponents, in professing to hold with 
them the authority of their standards, and to agree with them 
—as most probably he does not —“ for substance of faith.” 
Dr. Taylor and Dr. Beecher, as heading the New-school 
party, a championcy into which they were forced, but which 
they did not assume, had been exceedingly annoyed by the 
charge laid at their door in the Unitarian controversy, — that 
they were themselves heretics to their own Calvinistic stand- 
ards. The exigencies of their position under this imputation 
stirred their pride, and stiffened their purpose against allow- 
ing any more ground for the charge than was absolutely 
unavoidable. When, therefore, they found themselves chal- 
lenged vigorously by their own brethren, hit in front and 
rear, they, of course, determined to keep within as close 
quarters as possible. Probably there were in Dr. Beecher 
hirhself the germs of all those specific and multiform heresies 
which have been developed in ramified directions by three 
of his sons and two of his daughters. But he was content to 
be the sturdy trunk, rooted for a firm hold, and drawing up 
vigorous sap, leaving the branches to choose their own direc- 
tion of expansion. 

The Calvinistic standards were understood to advance two 
propositions bearing on the subject-matter of the issue be- 
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tween the New and the Old Schools: first, the freedom of the 
human will, to the extent of restricting accountability entirely 
to the voluntary transgression of known law; and, second, the 
innate ill-desert, sin, or culpability of every child born of 
woman. The confession affirms, that “God hath endued the 
will of man with that natural liberty that it is neither forced, 
nor by any absolute necessity of nature determined to good 
or evil.” And this seemingly frank statement is balanced by 
this other, that “man, by his fall into a state of sin, hath 
wholly lost all ability of will to any spiritual good accompany- 
ing salvation: so, as a natural man, being altogether averse 
from that which is good, and dead in sin, is not able, by his 
own strength, to convert himself, or prepare himself there- 
unto.” The difficulty was to adjust into consistency these 
two propositions. The man is yet to be born who can do 
that; and, when he is born, he will have to bring into being 
with him a system of logic unlike any the world has ever yet 
found applicable to either mathematical or speculative prob- 
lems. The real old-fashioned Calvinism, or Augustinianism, 
hood-winked those who might have been puzzled by this 
problem, by a cunning play upon the difference between man 
and men. God had never created but one single man, namely, 
Adam. All his posterity existed in posse in his loins, like a 
nest of Dutch boxes; and were all stained, as by an ill color 
striking through them from the outside one. The one man 
whom God made was a free agent. All subsequently devel- 
oped — but not then created — men had lost something which 
Adam had. What was it they had lost? Old Calvinism was 
decided and plain-spoken on this point. Men had lost every 
thing. Humanity was a complete and hopeless wreck; and 
the fires of hell were all aglow, at best, only banked up, ages 
and ages before the birth of the successive generations of 
men who were to be the sure victims of them. It was diffi- 
cult to decide by Calvinism who was the father of men. It 
was only certain that God was not, and the paternity lay in 
doubt between Adam and the Devil. One thing, however, 
was certain, as the confession averred, that men were desti- 
titute from their birth of all “ ability of will,” and were 
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cursed with a natural aversion for all spiritual good. But 
Calvinism had somehow come to recognize, that God was the 
Father of men, and that he dealt with them as if he were 
indeed their. Father; and therefore modern Calvinists were 
concerned to show how Calvinism ‘consisted with fatherly 
and filial relations between men and God. Every child was 
born with an innate culpability: “ ill-desert,” as the gentle 
phrase is, “is innate;” and yet culpability can exist only 
where there is freedom of will. Both the Old and the New 
School were resolved upon holding to the former proposition ; 
and so they tried their skill and ingenuity in playing tricks 
with the latter. The one party maintained, that, though the 
will was free by creation, [by the creation of whom ?] its 
freedom was forfeited by the Fall; i.e., all men are born free 
agents, but lost their freedom before they were born. The 
ather party maintained, that there was no such real, positive 
loss of freedom by the Fall, but only an acquired moral inabil- 
ity, amounting, at worst, to an aversion to good; an unwill- 
ingness, indeed, to will to be good. The one party affirmed, 
straight out and unflinchingly, that men could not do any 
thing right if they wished to do it. The other party insisted, 
very gingerly, that men would not do any thing right, though 
they had perfect ability to do it. The struggle was like that 
in a tussle between two combatants in pugilism, one of whom 
tries directly to lay his opponent flat on his back, while his 
adversary seeks to hit him “in the wind;” acting on the rea- 
sonable probability, that, if so “hit,” he will be likely to fall 
in the above-mentioned position. 

Among the questions which keenly tried the wits of the 
scholastics in the interests of Nominalism and Realism in the 
Middle Age—and to as good purposes as many of our modern 
debates — was the following: In whom vests the right of 
property to the shadow cast by a jackass, as he stands upon 
the ground? in the man who owns the jackass, or in the man 

who owns the ground on which the shadow falls? The only 
full decision of the question could be found in the seizure, by 
one party, of the contested prize; so that he might add the 


right of possession to the claim. It is clear, that the owner 
17* 
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of the jackass had the advantage here; though the owner of 
the ground might insist, that, as a condition of holding it, he 
must keep moving. 

Had it been possible for the disputants in the ranks of Cal- 
vinism to have kept their temper during their strife, as the 
volumes before us show most signally that they did not, it 
might not have been unpleasant or unedifying to re-read the 
controversy. But many of those who engaged in it on either 
side were men of narrow spirits, having recourse to petty 
intrigue and backbiting. The worst of them are buried now. 

Dr. Beecher bore his part in the strife, so far as we can 
infer from the record, and as the nobility of his character 
would assure us, with thorough integrity and manliness. In- 
deed, his real dignity and elevation of soul seem to have been 
drawn out more conspicuously under the slanderous persecu- 
tion to which he was subjected, than by the ordinary experi- 
ence of the common tenor of his life. We could wish that he 
might either have anticipated, or have had a lengthened life 
to have dealt with, the fundamental questions which vex our 
age. He was not a scholar, nor a philosopher, nor a man of 
the largest outlook, nor of penetrating vision. But he had 
clear common sense, much acumen, thorough fearlessness of 
spirit; and he was a hospitable entertainer of progressive 
ideas, even of those which concern the substance and the 
development of religion. He gave himself wholly to the 
working-out of what he regarded as a rectified philosophy of 
the old statements and tenets of Calvinism. The labor did 
not pay. It was on antiquated and musty material. All the 
men of mark and power now nominally ranked in the old fel- 
lowship are known to be heretics. They may insist upon 
their reception of the old formulas, yet it is because of some- 
thing which they can make those formulas mean, or consist 
with; but not because they hold livingly, in their hearts and 
minds, what those formulas were designed to emphasize by 
the ancient believers who fashioned them. Any one of a 
dozen of the characteristic facts of life and experience and 
positive knowledge, which mark our own age, would hope- 
lessly discredit and discomfit the fundamentals of Calvinism. 
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The Bible is not the book which Calvinism represents it to 
be, and once heartily believed it to be. The way of dealing 
with the Bible, which would draw Calvinism and authenti- 
cate Calvinism from it and by it, is now known not to be 
the honest or intelligent way of dealing with it. The phe- 
nomena of infancy, and of the first developments of character 
in Christian households, were the severest perplexities under 
which Dr. Beecher attempted a re-adjustment of the tenets 
of the system which he accepted. He did not venture upon 
the broader fields of the philosophy of human nature, even 
to the extent to which his daughter has, with an able pen, 
traversed some of them. Dr. Chalmers set himself with much 
of his zeal, and with all his rhetoric, to attempt a reconcilia- 
tion between the dogmas of Calvinism, and the inferences 
drawn from the revelations made by the telescope, of the mul- 


titude of worlds to be cared for by God, and of the multitude . 


of souls upon them —if they are inhabited by intelligent beings 
who have sinned — to be reconciled in the one only way, — 
by the offer of an infinite sacrifice. But the extent and char- 
acter and other phenomena of population of this single globe 
offer facts and raise questions which utterly confound Calvin- 
ism. Calvinism evidently never contemplated the actual 
phenomena of what it called Heathenism. It was wrought 
out and formulized under wholly different views and aspects 
of things human and divine, than are now most positively cer- 
tified to the average intelligence of our time. 

Dr. Beecher seems to have been wholly oblivious, or 
even happily unconscious, of all the results of the sub-soil 
ploughing which has penetrated far beneath the surface-fields 
which he tilled, hoping to get from them their old crops. 
Not a single intimation do we gather from all his writings of 
any apprehension on his part of the real drift of the age which 
presented unmistakable tokens of itself all around him. He 
could take the crude material offered to him in the piously 
inclined young men to whom the zeal and charity of the East 
had opened a Theological Seminary in the West, with free 
maintenance and education; and he, with his colleagues, 
could train them by the literalisms of the old, unquestioned 
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formulas of Bible and creed. He could quicken them into 
rivalry with the youths whom the Roman Church was training 
by a similar though different process, for “the evangeliza- 
tion” of the Great Valley of our land. - But when the scholars 
of Lane Seminary set up for a company of antislavery Pro- 
testants and champions, in vain did the professors set up 
their discipline. The Seminary halls were vacated, and the 
cage was emptied. Dr. Beecher had one son, whose bold 
speculations led him, though happily not past the reclaiming, 
into godless realms. There are thousands of our youth who 
are daring the same ventures now. But Calvinism will never 
bring them back. 

_ After a period of faithful and fruitful labor at the West, the 
venerable man, drawing reverence and love wherever he 
went, returned for a while to Boston, and thence removed to 
. Brooklyn, where he died in his eighty-eighth year. 





Art. III.—JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN, 


Poems by James Clarence Mangan. With a Biographical Introduc- 
tion, by Joun Mircnuett. New York: P. M. Haverty. 1859. 


THE volume which gives the subject to this article is one of 
the saddest in the history of literature, which it was ever our 
fortune to meet, even among the dark pages of the lives of 
those “ who learn in suffering.” 

We shall first give a brief sketch of the life of the unhappy 
being called James Clarence Mangan, and afterward offer a 
few remarks with specimens of his poems. The only record, 
except a very brief notice in Daly’s “ Poets and Poetry of 
Munster,” which we find, is the sketch in the volume before 
us, where the illustrious exile, now in Fortress Monroe, ex- 
patiates upon his own wrongs and the tyranny of the Saxon 
oppressor, in the style of which we had such choice speci- 
mens, for the last four years, in the columns of the “ Richmond 
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Enquirer.” .Unfortunately, Mangan, a dreamer of dreams, 
had altogether too little knowledge of the world to penetrate 
the bombast and futility of the schemes of the young Ireland- 
ers; and, without doubt, his regard for Mitchell was only as 
the noisiest and most prominent seemed to his dimmed eyes 
the greatest. His letter to Mitchell, when the latter was 
under prosecution, was honorable to his feelings, if not to his 
discernment ; and we must remember, that many others were 
under the same generous delusion at the time. 

James Clarence Mangan was born in 1803, in an obscure 
hamlet called Shanagolden, in Limerick County, Ireland. Of 
his parents, it is only known, that his father, James Mangan, 
was a grocer, unfortunate in business; and that he died while 
his son was yet young. His mother, whose maiden name 
was Catherine Smith, removed, after the death of her hus- 
band, to the place of her nativity, Dublin, and lived in what 
would here be called abject poverty, but which the “ deeper 
deep” of utter destitution and starvation of Irish poverty 
leaves several degrees higher in the scale of society. Of the 
early life of Mangan, no tangible record remains, save that he 
attended school, for a short time, in an obscure alley of Dub- 
lin, known as Derby Square; and that, for seven years or 
more, he was a copying clerk in a scrivener’s office, earning 
just shillings enough to support the mother and sister de- 
pendent on him. The office, or the name of his master, is not 
known; but he ever after, when mentioning the life he then 
led, expressed the utmost sense of loathing and detestation, 
which his gentle nature would allow. After he left the scriv- 
ener’s office, there is a gap of several years in the record of 
his life, in which it is not known how he lived and fared. 
The story is, that by some chance, and the privilege of his 
acquirements, — when or how got, with his means and his 
life, is beyond conjecture, — he was admitted to the society of 
a family far above him in wealth and station, in which there 
were three highly accomplished and beautiful sisters: with 
one of these, Frances , encouraged or not, he had the 
presumption to fall in Jove. By the rude shock by which his 
tender spirit was awakened from his dream, his whole soul 
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was unhinged. He fled to opium and whiskey far relief, and, 
as we have said, for several years hid himself from the eyes 
of all his friends. During this time, it is not probable that 
he was absent from Dublin. Indeed, it may be doubted, 
whether he ever saw more of a mountain than the Wicklow 
Hills, or knew the features of his native land, save in the 
pictures of Maclise. During all this time, he was sunk in 
helpless debauchery and degradation, in the lowest slums of 
Dublin, in the companionship of the vilest of the human spe- 
cies. Scarcely a sentient or responsible being, he was as 
isolated from humanity, as if on a desert island. Like that 
soul which, 


*‘Inwrapt tenfold in slothful shame, 
Lay there exiled from eternal God, 
Lost to her place and name,” 


the history of literature records no sadder fall or more inno- 
cent degradation. When he re-appeared, he was twenty- 
seven years of age, and as old in appearance as if forty. 
The clear blue eyes, and features of peculiar delicacy, 
which had distinguished his youth, remained; but his coun- 
tenance was pallid and worn, like that of a corpse, and his 
hair prematurely white, presenting almost a bleached ap- 
pearance. 

At this time he commenced his connection with literature, 
by contributing short pieces, chiefly translations from the 
German and Irish, to an obscure magazine in Dublin. His 
compensation was hardly sufficient to supply his daily allow- 
ance of opium; but his pieces, by their peculiar qualities, 
attracted the attention of several literary men in Dublin, 
among them Dr. Anster, author of “ Xeniola,” and one of the 
innumerable translations of “ Faust,” Petrie and Dr. Todd, 
librarian of Trinity College. He was sought out, and by 
their aid employment was found for him, in the preparation of 
a new catalogue for the magnificent library of the College. 
He was thus enabled to procure a comfortable subsistence for 
his mother and sister, and opium for himself. The following 


sketch of his personal appearance at that time is given by his 
biographer : — 
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‘Being in the College Library, and having occasion for a book in 
that gloomy apartment known as the ‘ Fagel Library,’ which is in 
the innermost recess of the stately building, an acquaintance pointed 
out to me a figure perched on the top of a ladder, with the whispered 
information that the figure was Clarence Mangan. It was an un- 
earthly and ghostly figure, in a brown garment, — the same garment, 
to all appearance, that lasted till the day of his death. The blanched 
hair was totally unkempt, the corpse-like features still as marble; a 
large book was in his arms, and all his soul was in the book. I had 
never heard of Clarence Mangan before, and knew not for what he 
was celebrated, whether as a magician, a poet, or a murderer; yet 
took a volume and spread it on a table, not to read, but with pretence 
of reading, to gaze on the spectral creature upon the ladder.” 


The story of the remaining years of his life may be briefly 
told. He contributed to various magazines, including the 
“Dublin University,’’ poems and translations, giving as the lat- 
ter some of his own grotesque yet beautiful utterances. His 
contributions also occasionally appeared in the columns of the 
“ Nation,” — although his personal connection with the mem- 
bers of the Young-Ireland party was of the smallest,— where 
they shine like arabesque silver ornaments on the broad, green 
fustian banner of the “ Regenerators.” He had but one whom 
he called friend, Joseph Brennan, to whom he addressed one 
of his most touching poems, and who, shortly after the death of 
Mangan, removed to this country, settled in New Orleans, 
where he became an editor of the “New Orleans Delta,” 
and died less than six years ago. Dr. Anster, Petrie, and 
others, endeavored to no purpose to reclaim Mangan, or estab- 
lish some personal intercourse with him. He had become the 
slave of opium, and at times would disappear for weeks, avoid- 
ing all decent society, and holding drunken orgies in the 
lowest pothouses, in the company of beggars and ragamuffins, | 
being occasionally found senseless in the gutters, and carried 
to the station-house. His appearance, after emerging from 
these sloughs of periodical debauch, was more like a ghost 
than a human being. At last the end came. After he had 
been missing for some time, word was brought to his friends, 
that he was lying ill in an obscure house in Bride Street. 
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He was removed, at his own request, to the Meath Hospital, 
where, after lingering seven days, he died, June 13th, 1849. 
At his last hour, he received the consolations of the Catholic 
religion, although he had not for a long time had any practi- 
cal relations with that Church. 

Such is the brief record of the life of one who most assur- 
edly was in the world, but not of it. He hardly seems like 
a human creature, so weird, forlorn, and miserable is the 
whole story of his existence. It is doubtful whether he was 
ever raised to the height of which stronger natures are capa- 
ble, even in the factitious heaven of opium, or was more than 
enveloped in a sort of Elfin land, where it is not day, but 
merely absence of night. His soul appears to have been 
without the knowledge of gladness, as flowers are white that 
have grown up in a cellar without sunlight. 

With a person and mind so constituted, it would, of course, 
be in vain to look for any reflection or portraiture of national 
life or character in the volume before us. Mangan was in 
no sense, save birth, an Irish poet. The Burns, the Beran- 
ger, the Whittier of Ireland, is yet to appear. Perhaps the 
nearest approach at present is Mr. William Allingham, who is 
almost the only one that has appreciated the deficiency, or. 
attempted faithfully to represent the character and scenery 
of Ireland in Irish idiomatic poetry. Beyond a doubt, 
“Lovely Mary Donnelly ” and “ The Girl’s Lamentation” are 
two of the finest lyrics of modern times. ‘They are full of 
local coloring and national idioms; in fact, are almost cantos 
of the old ballads, “Shule Aroon,” and the like. But these 
are but the beginning of a promise, which we hope Mr. 
Allingham may live to fulfil, to rehabilitate and vivify with 
new life the fast-vanishing minstrelsy of his native country ; 
to gather, polish, and string together the pearls into a chaplet 
that shall adorn the fame which his own original genius has 
already won. He may be proud to know, that his songs are 
printed on the half-penny broadsheet, and sold and sung all 
over his country. Thomas Davis, had he lived, and got cured 
of his “regeneration,” would probably have ripened and 
sweetened into a truly national poet. As it is,—although his 
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poems contain here and there a scattered “ wood-note wild,” 
amid the rumble and blaze and noise, — he died too soon to be 
entitled to an enduring fame as an Irish poet. Gerald Grif- 
fin’s verses, though sweet and tender, are at best feeble, and 
too much tainted with the “ Keepsake ” and “ Annual” style 
to reach the heart of the Irish peasant. John Banim has left 
one poem, “ Soggarth Aroon,” which would alone be sufficient 
to stamp his name as one of the most forcible delineators of 
Irish life: it is full of power and pathos; a literal transcript 
of truth in the vividest and most idiomatic words. His other 
poems are much inferior. Samuel Ferguson, author of that 
noble ballad, “The Forging of the Anchor,” which made such 
a sensation years-ago, and seemed to give announcement of a 
new poet, has been content to be merely a lawyer, and in- 
dulge in literature only as a recreation. He is by far the 
best translator of the ancient Irish poetry. His poems have 
been collected recently, for the first time,* although in 
over-fastidiousness he has excluded many; and we can sin- 
cerely recommend their perusal to all lovers of poetry, or 
students of Irish character. Lover and Lever are not to be 
named as Irish poets. Moore is also out of the question. 
Aubrey De Vere is cold and rhetorical. Neither are any of 
the younger fry of the young Irelanders worth naming, al- 
though there is occasionally a piece worthy of preservation, 
amid the rant and fustian about the “sunburst” and “ phoe- 
nix,” and other strange cattle. In respect to the preserva- 
tion of her ancient ballads and poetry, as in many another, 
Ireland has been singularly unfortunate: with airs of the most 
wild and plaintive beauty, equal, and in many respects supe- 
rior, to those of Scotland,— every one of which undoubtedly 
had words attached, — there is very little remaining save the 
music, which can now never be lost. The poetry, which was 
handed down from mouth to mouth, has almost entirely per- 
ished, with the extinction of Erse as a dialect, almost in our 
own day. The few scattered fragments that have been pre- 





* Lays of the Western Gael, and other Poems. By Samuel Ferguson. Bell 
& Daldy, London. 1865. 
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served, even in the clumsy translation that most of them have 
received, show what a treasure has been irrecoverably lost. 
Mangan translated a number of pieces from the Erse, prob- 
ably because they were better suited to the demands of the 
Irish market at that time than the German, but without any 
of heartiness or feeling necessary: singular to say, he did not 
even understand the language that he ventured to transcribe, 
being furnished with a literal prose translation of the words, 
by a friendly co-laborer in the library. Mangan’s transla- 
tions, although they reflect almost literally the intensely real- 
istic expressions and allegorical repetitions of the originals, 
are almost entirely destitute of their sweetness and tender 
pathos, which Ferguson so clearly reproduces: they are too 
. much like the literal versifying of @ schoolboy’s task, as thus 


in the old tale of “The Forgotten Wedding Day,” or “ Rory 
and Darborgilla:” — 


“ Know ye the tale of the Prince of Oriel, 
Of Rory last of his line of Kings ? 
I pen it here as a sad memorial 
Of how much woe reckless folly brings.” 


But hear ye further! When Cairtre’s daughter 
Saw what a fate had o’ertaen her Brave, 

Her eyes became as twin founts of water, 
Her heart again as a darker grave.” 


This is scarcely an improvement on the literal prose transla- 
tion. How differently Ferguson would have mellowed the 
sad sweetness of the original into his numbers may be seen 
in the “ Lament of Deirdre for the Sons of Usnach.” Or per- 
haps the best example of the difference in their styles might 
be “ The Fair Hills of Ireland,” which was translated by both. 

But, passing by these as unworthy of the skill and taste of 
the.translator, and the spirit of his subjects, we come to the 
translations of the German, which form the bulk of the volume. 
These again are very unequal, as was to have been expected 
from so much task-work; but among them are some of the 
finest gems of poetry, that seem to have almost received 
additional lustre from their setting in a new language. The 
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very measure and melody of Ludwig Tieck’s “ Herbstlied ” 
are thus marvellously transferred : — 


“A little bird flew through the dell ; 
And, where the failing sunbeams fell, 
He warbled thus his wondrous lay : 
‘Adieu! adieu! I go away : 

Far, far 
Must I voyage ere the twilight star.’ 


It pierced me through, the song he sang, 

With many a sweet and bitter pang: 

For wounding joy, delicious pain, 

My bosom swelled and sank again. 
Heart! heart ! 

Is it drunk with bliss or woe thou art ? 


Then, when I saw the drifted leaves, 
I said, ‘ Already Autumn grieves.’ 
To sunnier skies the swallow hies: 
So Love departs and Longing flies, 
Far, far 
_ Where the Radiant and the Beauteous are. 


But soon the sun shone out anew, 

And back the little flutterer flew : 

He saw my grief, he saw my tears, 

And sang, ‘ Love knows no Winter years.’ 
No! no! 

While it lives, its breath is Summer’s glow!” 


The translations include specimens from the whole range 
of modern German poetry, with one exception and a singular 
one, —that of Heine, none of whose poems appear: yet it 
would seem, that the melancholy madness, and despairing, 
bitter mirth of his lyrical drops of gall, would have been in 
perfect unison with the spirit of Mangan. Perhaps their 
highly concentrated essence and perfect finish deterred, or 
their edges, too sharp for his own heart, forbade them to be 
meddled with in the way of task-work. Not only do we find 
hete the higher names in German poetry, but some that do not 
rank above the common herd in their own country; as, for 
instance, many of “ raw-head-and-bloody-bones ” sentimentali- 
ties of the once popular Swabian school of minor poetry,— Dr. 
Justinus Kerner and the like, representing the “ Mysteries of 
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Udolpho ” and “ Castle Spectre ” school of English literature. 
These, in many instances, are so transfigured and beautified, 
that the original authors would find it difficult to recognize 
their offspring. In fact, Mangan by no means considered 
himself bound to give a literal version in cases like these, 
often changing the whole structure, melody, and purport of 
his subject; so that little remained save the title, or interpo- 
lating his own fancies, when and where he pleased: this, 
which would be sacrilege in the case of Goethe and Schiller, 
is easily pardoned as regards the works of authors that have 
been justly consigned to almost total oblivion. The following 
little gem, from Kerner, deserves the credit of an original 
poem : — 


THE POET’S CONSOLATION. 


“What though no maiden’s tears ever be shed 
O’er my clay bed, 
Yet will the generous Night never refuse 
To weep its dews. 


And though no friendly hand garland the cross 
Above my moss, 

Still will the dear, dear moon tenderly shine 
Down on that sign. 


And if the saunterer by songlessly pass 
Through the long grass, 

There will the noontide bee pleasantly hum, 
And the warm winds come. 


Yes — you at least, ye dells, meadows, and streams, 
Stars and moonbeams, 

Will think on him whose weak, meritless lays 
Teemed with your praise.” 


That he understood the true value of such maudlin sentiment- 
alists may be seen by an extract from one of his own poems, 
to which it is time we now turned : — ' 


“Did I paint a fifth of what I feel, 
Oh, how plaintive you would ween I was! 
But I won’t, albeit I have a deal 
More to wail about than Kerner has! 
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Kerner’s tears are wept for withered flowers, 
Mine for withered hopes: my scroll of woe 

Dates, alas! from youth’s deserted bowers 
Twenty golden years ago! 


Yet may Deutschland’s bardlings flourish long! 
Me, I tweak no beak among them; hawks 
Must not pounce on hawks: besides in song 
I could once beat all of them by chalks. 
Though you find me, as I near my goal, 
Sentimentalizing like Rousseau, 
Oh, I had a grand Byronian soul 
Twenty golden years ago! 


Tick-tick, tick-tick !—~ not a sound save Time’s, 
And the wind-gust as it drives the rain: 
Tortured torturer of reluctant rhymes, 
Go to bed, and rest thy aching brain ! 
Sleep no more the dupe of hope and schemes; 
Soon thou sleepest where the thistles blow : 
Curious anticlimax to thy dreams 
Twenty golden years ago.” 


The translations included in the volume under the head of 
Persian, Ottoman, Coptic, are undoubtedly his own. On one 
occasion, being asked how he could credit such gems to 
Hafiz, replied that Hafiz paid better than Mangan, and that 
any one could see that they were only half his. His profes- 
sedly original poems are very few in number, comprising less 
than thirty pages of this volume; but in them he poured out 
his soul as man has seldom done, and on them must his claim 
to be considered a poet rest. It must not be forgotten in the 
contemplation of these, that the man was a wreck, body and 
mind, a once stout-built argosy, but utterly and hopelessly 
wrecked; that he pursued poetry, — translating we mean, — 
which gave him command of rhyme, only as a means of bread. 
These are not the theatrical morbidezza of a Byron or a Poe, 
but, like the lamentations of the lonely Job, only the irrepres- 
sible moans of his own soul. He reports the horrors and 
visions that lie in the world of his experience of sorrow, with 
a realistic intenseness of expression that Browning could 
alone rival, with a wonderful skill of melody, and capricious 
variety of rhyme, peculiar to himself, and occasionally flashing 


into an expression of living fire, as of the hypocrites, who — 
18* 
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“Would look in God’s face 
With a lie in their eyes.” 


A specimen, by no means the best, but characteristic in 
every point, will give a better idea of the qualities of his 
poetry than the most labored analysis, and also serve as an 
autobiography of the life, which we have endeavored to 
sketch. It is entitled “ The Nameless One;” and with it we 
shall close our brief record. 


“Roll forth, my song, like the rolling river 
That sweeps along to the mighty sea: 
God will inspire me while I deliver 
My soul of thee! 


Tell thou the world, when my bones lie whitening 
Amid the last homes of youth and eld, 
That there was one once, whose veins ran lightning 
No eye beheld. 


Tell how his boyhood was one drear night-hour ; 
How shone for him, through his griefs and gloom, 
No star of all, Heaven sends to light our 
Path to the tomb. 


Roll on, my song; and to after-ages 
Tell how, disdaining ail earth can give, 
He would have taught men, from Wisdom’s pages, 
The way to live. 


And tell how, trampled, derided, hated, 
And worn by weakness, disease, and wrong, 
He fled for shelter to Gop, who mated 
His soul with song: 


With song which alway, sublime or vapid, 
Flowed like a rill in the morning beam ; 
Perchance not deep, but intense and rapid, — 

A mountain stream. 


Tell how this Nameless, condemned for years long 
To herd with demons from hell beneath, 
Saw things that made him, with groans and tears, long 
For even death. 


Go on to tell how, with genius wasted, 
Betrayed in friendship, befooled in love, 
With spirit shipwrecked, and young hopes blasted, 
He still, still strove ; 


Till, spent with toil, dreeing death for others, 
And some whose hands should have wrought for him 
(If children live not for sires and mothers), 
His mind grew dim. 
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And he fell far through that pit abysmal, 
The gulf and grave of Maguire and Burns, 
And pawned his soul for the devil’s dismal 
Stock of returns: 


And yet,redeemed it in days of darkness, 
And shapes and signs of the final wrath ; 
When Death, in hideous and ghastly starkness, 
Stood on his path. 


And tell how now, amid reck and sorrow 
And want and sickness and houseless nights, 
He bides in calmness the silent morrow, 
That no ray lights. 


And lives he still then? Yes! Old and hoary 
At thirty-nine, from despair and woe, 
He lives, enduring what future story 
Will never know. 


Him grant a grave to, ye pitying noble, 
Deep in your bosoms! There let him dwell! 
He, too, had tears for all souls in trouble, 
Here and in hell.” 





Art. IV. — RADICALISM AND CONSERVATISM. 


An Address to the Graduating Class at the Cambridge Divinity School, 
delivered July 17, 1865. By Orvirte Dewey, D.D. 


“Prove all things: hold fast that which is good.” —1 Tuxss. v. 21. 


RapicaLism and Conservatism: these topics are sufficiently 
indicated by the text, and they will be the subject of my dis- 
course this evening. 

“Prove all things.” That is, analyze, assay them, as men 
do coin, to see whether it is pure gold. In other words, 
search all things; go to the bottom, to the roots, of things; 
go down to first principles; go to the foundations of truth: do 
not take things upon trust; do not accept what is propounded 
to you, whether from pulpit or professor’s chair, simply because 
it is propounded: but understand, know, prove things to be 
true for yourselves: that is Radicalism. But, having reached 
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the best conclusion you can, having found what is good, keep, 
conserve, hold fast to it; keep an unswerving loyalty to it, — 
to the sovereignty of your convictions, to the right principle, 
in conduct, to the good law in society ; hold on to it with a 
firm hand: that is Conservatism. ) 

This distinction marks two characters or tendencies of 
mind; and, I think, of all minds. The one inquires, the other 
accepts. The one says, Why? Why this dogma, custom, law, 
institution, method of education, method of religious culture? 
It is not enough that it finds things taught, enjoined, ordained: 
it goes behind all that, and asks for the reasons and grounds of 
them. The other takes things as it finds them, and thinks 
of nothing but using and supporting them. The same differ- 
ence may be seen in children: the parent knows it. Some 
~ are always asking questions, asking for reasons. They say, 
Why is this, or that? why must I do, or not do, this or that? 
I think it is natural to all children’s minds to do so, though in 
some it is more marked than in others. But, if the disposition 
is repelled, the want unsatisfied; if, to the perpetual “ Why?” 
the answer is, “ Because it is so,” or, “ Because you must,” 
then you are likely soon to have before you a conservative 
little child, —— not the most promising form of character for 
the future. And yet, I think it is the character of most men. 

But in speaking of grown-up men, in speaking of sects and 
parties, it would be unfair to apply the words “ Radical” and 
“ Conservative,” in the extreme sense. This is often done, 
because men’s opponents describe and denominate them, — not 
they themselves. It is singular, that the word “ Radical,” 
which, according to etymology, ought to mean simply going 
down to the roots of things, and therefore the most deep- 
founded principle, has come to mean the tearing-up of things 
by the roots. And because it is thus, the Conservative repre- 
sents his opponent as a rash, reckless, unscrupulous innovator. 
On the other hand, the Radical retorts by defining the Con- 
servative as a timid, selfish, obstinate defender of every thing 
old and established, — the enemy of all progress, “ Fanatic” 
and “fogy” are the terms they apply to one another. Now, if 
this is right on one side, it is right on the other. But both 
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deny it, and justly deny it. Extremists there may be in both 
parties; but extremists are not the body of any party, any 
more than exceptions are the body of any rule. 

When Paul said, “ Prove all things: hold fast that which is 
good,” it is evident that he did not conceive that he was 
requiring things incompatible with each other; and now I 
maintain, that the qualities in question are not so, by any fair 
and reasonable definition; that they are but opposite poles 
of the same harmonious world of thought; that they are not 
necessarily opposed to each other, in any sense that implicates 
the integrity or conscience of the contending parties, or that 
should make them violent opponents. ‘ 

Nay, the same man may be both radical and conservative ; 
and every healthful mind has both elements in it, — convic- 
tions, 1.e., springing from roots within, guarded at the same 
time in their growth without, — original principles on the one 
hand, and careful and even distrustful applications of them 
on the other. Such a mind has ever a debate with itself: 
but it is a friendly debate; and why may it not be so with 
communities, with parties? Why may not a man contend, as 
he does with himself, so with others, in a thoughtful, consid- 
erate, and candid frame of spirit ? 

But I say a man may and should have in him both tenden- 
cies. Thus, there can be no more radical position than his 
who founds his religion, his philosophy, and all his deepest 
thinking, upon intuitions, upon original grounds of reasoning 
in his own nature. But may not this man be, at the same 
time, a Conservative? Why, he may be conservative, and in- 
flexibly conservative, in holding on to these very intuitions. 
Woe to him if he does not! He loses every thing if he lets 
go that firm hold: his anchor does not take ground; and he 
must float upon the sea, a helpless wreck in religion or 
philosophy. 

Radicalism lies in principles; Conservatism, in the applica- 
tion of them. A man may be thoroughly radical in his prin- 
ciples with regard to religion and philosophy, with regard to 
liberty and slavery, with regard to society and government ; 
and yet he may be very considerate, cautious, and conserva- 
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tive about the application of principles. And there is always 
danger to be guarded against, in both tendencies. He who 
contentedly accepts things as he finds them — monarchy, 
aristocracy, law, Church-order, social ethics, prevailing opin- 
ion — is liable to become stiff, unyielding, unprogressive ; and 
strong in what is established and respectable, to be hard, 
intolerant, and obstinate against all proposals of change and 
improvement. While, on the other hand, the abstract theo- 
rist, it may well be feared, though he begins right, may 
not end right; digging into the grounds of things, he may 
stop there; he may end in an extreme individualism, and, in- 
stead of being a broad and liberal thinker, he may be a mere 
come-outer; he may sink into his solitary intuitional hole, 
- sucking in the cold and proud fancies of his own brain, suf- 
ficed and saturated with himself, rather than plant the health- 
ful tree of faith, which shall rise up into the air, and draw 
sustenance from the living world, and catch light and reve- 
lation from the skies. Or else quitting the privacy of his 
thought, and applying his views to society, — most radicals are 
reformers too; and it is not uncommon to find a man who de- 
mands that his peculiarity shall be a generality for every body 
else, — applying his views, I say, to society, the innovating 
theorist may reject too much, pull down too much; and, caring 
for nothing but his own pet idea, may be willing to make a 
wreck of society, government, religion, in a fanatical revolt 
against every thing that is established. But still I maintain, 
that a man may be, in the just sense of the words, at once 
radical and conservative; and that no other man is a thor- 
oughly and soundly wise man. 

Or if the question be, as it 7s in this matter, between the 
old and the new,— between what the past has done for us, 
and what the future invites us to do, — what wise man thinks 
of discarding the claims of either? The past has nourished 
us, fashioned us, made us what we are. No past civilization 
or culture, and we had been heathen and barbarians. The 
past is venerable with the weight of years and ages. To ig- 
nore or scorn it, is as if one scorned or ignored his father. 
To think of cutting loose from it, is as if one proposed to cut 
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off his youth from his childhood, or his manhood from his 
youth ; or to cut off the flowing river from the head-springs 
and fountain-lakes that feed it. But to think of stopping all 
growth and progress, of shutting out from religion or science 
all new or better views; to say that youth is not to expand 
into manhood, or that the river is not to flow on, and fertilize 
new fields, —is an equal folly on the other hand. 

But now the main and practical question is, Can these two 
elements not only co-exist, but co-operate? Can they do this 
in society, in legislation, in polity, in religion? Can they do 
so in our own religious body ? 

First, Can they do so among ourselves? We have lately 
organized ourselves for work, not as a sect, but as a religious 
body; aiming, in common with other Churches, to do our part 
in promoting the common religious weal of our country and 
‘the world. Is there any thing in our differences to prevent 
our carrying out the plan successfully? Is there any thing 
to prevent our taking friendly hands, and heartily working 
together? I think there is not. We have in our body what 

are called Radicals and Conservatives; the left wing and the 
right wing. The one builds its religion more upon intuitions, 
upon original data in the soul; the other, more upon outward 
authority, upon positive and inspired teachings. Now it is 
true, that if any one held his intuitions to be of such exclusive 
value that he would believe in nothing else,— neither in 
Christianity nor Church, neither in God nor immortality, — 
those of a different faith, or rather, who have any faith at all, 
could not join with him nor work with him. But this is far 
enough from being the condition of things with us. We all 
believe in God. We all revere Jesus Christ. We all value 
Christianity and the Church. But we do not all construe the 
Gospel in the same way. Some of us believe that Jesus 
wrought miracles; others do not. Some of us believe that 
the four Gospels are thoughout a reliable historical record ; 
others doubt or deny it. But both draw from them the pre- 
cious nurture of the highest life, — the great lessons of actual 
life. Must the agreement go for nothing, and the difference 
for every thing, — breaking off all communion, all co-operation? 
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I do not think so. I believe we may be all united, notwith- 
standing our differences, in one brotherhood of respect, of 
Christian affection, of mutual help, and help to every good 
word and work. ? 

Nay, for myself, and so far as the Church is concerned, — 
the Church, i.e., as a body of persons united simply for wor- 
ship and fellowship, — I should be willing still more to broaden 
the ground. If there were a Church, gathered from all sects, 
—each member consenting to sink his peculiarities out of 
sight for the sake of a common worship, of a devout and 
humble approach to the Infinite Father, — much as I like my 
own communion, I should be inclined to join that Church 
Universal. If, in a population of two or three thousand peo- 
ple, there were, as is usual with us in this country, four or 
five Churches, when but one or two could be well supported; 
if there were a Baptist and Methodist and Episcopal and 
Universalist and Unitarian Church in such a township, all 
struggling to live, and their ministers finding, for their part, 
that they could not live, were leaving their posts every two 
or three years, till, in the rural districts, the profession had 
become almost nomadic; in such circumstances I would 
rather take the Sears Liturgy, — which, be it observed, does 
not recognize the modern doctrine of the Trinity, —and so 
worship with my fellow-Christians in one Church, built for 
all. 

It is true, that a Church in this view is a different thing 
from an association, whose object it is to send out books, tracts, 
and preachers, to build up the cause of religion. As there is 
some diversity of views among us, not with regard to vital 
religion, but with regard to its philosophy and its records, the 
question is, whether this diversity can be either ignored, or 
suffered freely to express itself in the books, tracts, and preach- 
ers that are sent forth. If we think it cannot, then we cannot 
unite in this work. If we think it can, then we can unite. 
The late Convention in New York must have thought so, else 
it could not have proceeded at all in the work it has under- 
taken; else it would not have accepted large contributions 
from Churches marked by every shade of difference. For my 
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own part, I am satisfied in this respect with the catholic 
ground on which it placed itself. My only doubt would be, 
whether it was catholic enough in another respect. That is 
to say, I was glad that the members of the Convention, not- 
withstanding their differences in opinion, could agree to work 
together; but then it is obvious, as a matter of justice and 
fairness to one another, that the platform which they laid 
down should be one on which they all could satisfactorily 
stand. For the one party to say, because it was strong, “ We 
will have this plank, whether you like it or not,” did not seem 
to be fair dealing; and although the other party agreed to 
accept it, rather than break the platform in pieces, it did not 
seem to be right that they should be pushed so hard. 

To be sure, it appeared to me surprising, that they should 
think the concession, on their part, so great a one. To their 
own reverential feeling towards the common Master and his 
teaching, I cannot believe that the phrases, “ The Lord Jesus 
Christ,” and “ Building up of his kingdom,” taken in their 
simple sense, free from others’ constructions, could be any seri- 
ous offence. And what if others did accept those words in a 
superstitious sense, or they thought so: they did not. On the 
other hand, the simple name, Jesus Christ, Master and Lord 
as he 2s in the realm of our spiritual life, embosoms and em- 
bodies a sanctity and venerableness to which no prefix could 
add any thing; and I should have been content to let it stand 
in its simple grandeur. 

As to the difference between what are called the conser- 
vative and radical portions of our body, if any one thinks it 
essential, — vital to Christianity, — he should not belong to 
the American Unitarian Conference; he should not consent, 
being of the one party or the other, to receive help, aid, 
money, from those whom he deems alien to the essential faith 
of the Gospel. If I saw Christian men on the one side in this 
question, and unchristian men on the other, I could not con- 
sent to any union between them, in such a work as the spread 
of truth and religion. But I must confess, on the contrary, 
that I see as good men, men as full of the spirit of Christianity, 


on one side as the other. 
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I know that I am speaking on a subject on which there is 
much conservative anxiety in many minds among us. The 
rush of the conservative vote in the late Convention was proof 
of it. There is a fear among us that every thing in our reli- 
gious body is running out into individuality, into dispersion, 
into nothing; and that the same fatal tendency is showing 
itself in all religious bodies. I cannot sympathize with this 
fear. I believe that this running-out, as they call it, — ive., 
this free and varied movement,— is the natural tendency of 
thought, and that it will vindicate itself as right and good. 
If men think, they must think diversely: thought will struggle 
with thought, and the result will be something better than 
universal acquiescence. 

And it will be stronger too, in its power to spread and pre- 
vail. Truth unchained, not bound fast in a creed; truth 
marching over the earth, not entrenched in a Church camp; 
truth in dispersion, not in concentration, — this is our election. 
There is a force in cohesion; but there is a greater in diffu- 
sion. The sun, by its attractive force, draws and holds the 
planets in their courses. But, according tothe recent doctrine 
of the Correlation of forces, or Conservation of force, the heat 
that streams from the sun becomes, when it strikes the sur- 
rounding orbs, a form of power: it is positive, mechanic force, 
manifest in all the constructions of vegetable and animal life ; 
it builds the trees, the groves, the forests; it covers all the 
worlds with verdure and flowers. The sun does not go out 
into nothing by diffusion; but it goes out into every thing 
that we call life and power. 

But to return to the point which I am considering in this 
discourse: From there being these two necessary, but not 
necessarily irreconcilable nor mutually destructive opposites, 
in all thought, I have contended for catholicity, for toleration, 
in religion. I wish now to carry the plea into a wider appli- 
cation; that is to say, from our religious to our political and 
social differences. The application is practical: it concerns 
our duties. I am not going beyond the proper province of the 
pulpit; and I think that the pulpit, that the preacher, is espe- 
cially bound to take account of it. It deeply concerns us all 
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as citizens of this country, and it concerns us as citizens of 
the great modern Commonwealth of civilized nations. For 
all the tendencies of human thought are now rushing, as 
never before, to this issue between Radicalism and Conserva- 
tism; between the interests of the many and of the few; 
between peoples and aristocracies; between slaves and mas- 
ters; between the low and the high, in all communities; be- 
tween humanity, and every power that denies its claims. 
And the question is, Are we to debate these matters with 
calmness, candor, and patience, or with selfish hate and factious 
violence? Are we to debate them with reason and tem- 
perate speech, or are we to debate them with war and blood- 
shed? 

When this dreadful war began, now just ended, firmly be- 
lieving that it could come to but one issue, I felt that when it 
should be ended; when this nation should set out on a new 
career; when it should have established, among the nations, 
its claim to stand up for the rights of the many against all 
birthright prerogatives of the few, then there would be a call 
upon all thoughtful and patriotic moralists, philosophers, and 
preachers among us, to speak such words of wisdom and warn- 
ing, such words about obedience and law and suffrage and 
government, as they had never spoken before. And now I 
believe that the time has come for them to speak. 

When all government is in the hands of hereditary rulers, 
or emanates from them, the people are not to blame for the 
wrongs or abuses of which it is guilty. But we have taken 
into our own charge that awful depository of power. We are 
directly, personally, every one of us, responsible for the exer- 
cise of it. And if we continue to be, as we have been, insen- 
sible to the magnitude of this trust; if we proudly claim to 
be free citizen electors, without thoughtfully and conscien- 
tiously fulfilling the duties of electors; if we vote factiously, 
or will not vote at all, because the poll is a disagreeable place 
to go to; if beneath the majestic frame of a free, representa- 
tive government, the only thought of our citizens is to play 
out their little game of private ambition, of money-getting 
and pleasure-seeking, only freer than other peoples to be more 
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selfish and self-willed; if the arena dedicated to sacred free- 
dom is given over to violent and unscrupulous party contests ; 
if demagogues are to be our great men, and the wise and 
thoughtful are to shrink back, or to be pushed back by the 
crowd, — then official dignity and morality will continue to run 
down as they have done; our general government will become, 
what some of our city governments already are,— you know 
what that is; and the time may come when majorities will be 
more oppressive than despots, and we shall be ready to flee 
from the many-headed monster, as did the Roman republic, to 
the one-man power. 

There is always danger of losing the sense of personal re- 
sponsibility, in our connection with great organizations. As 
corporations are said to have no souls, so those who deal with 
them often act as if they had no souls. The failure of hon- 
esty or principle, or of any positive duty towards a neighbor, 
is quite otherwise reckoned with, when it relates to a bank 
or to a railroad corporation ; still more to a government or to 
a nation. His debt, an honest man will pay strictly and in 
full; his tax, perhaps, he will withhold or lessen, or get rid 
of as much as he can. This way of thinking is the ruin of 
political morality ; and, if unchecked, will be the ruin of the 
Republic. 

For ruin is still possible, though we stand so strong now. 
Bravely and well we have vindicated the national sover- 
eignty: now we have to take up again the great problem, not 
yet solved, whether a free people will govern themselves 
wisely and well; whether we have, or are to have, enough 
intelligence and virtue for this stupendous achievement, — 
far the grandest, I believe, ever seen on earth. All the men 
in this country, honestly and heartily working to that end, 
cannot do more than achieve it. We have fought the battle 
with armed hosts, and have gained the victory. We are now 
to fight a longer, harder, and more perilous battle, with our- 
selves; with our selfishness, greed, and private ambition ; 
with ignorance, with national vanity, with arrogant boasting ; 
with vice and moral sloth and enervating luxury; with the law- 
lessness of men, and the madness of parties; with all the evils 
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which may grow out, at once, from unprecedented abundance 
of means and unprecedented freedom of action, to choke and 
blight all private virtue and all public prosperity. 

What is to help us in this perilous conflict? Not arms nor 
armies, not guns nor battlements, but intelligence, sobriety, 
modesty, moderation, and obedience. And I say now, mod- 
eration and obedience. 

Moderation, I mean, in our political and social controversies. 
Men do not truly see and fairly judge their opponents. Rad- 
icalism and Conservatism do not; for these are the reign- 
ing elements in all popular questions, — Democrat and Feder- 
alist, Whig and Tory, Republican and Monarchist, Antislavery 
and Proslavery, stand precisely upon those grounds. The 
former stand upon natural right; the latter, upon vested right 
or established usage. I do not deny that the opposition is 
serious and important; but I say that it need not be preju- 
diced, passionate, and abusive. When it is so, then follows 
unhealthy agitation, electioneering intrigue, bribery and cor- 
ruption, mutual hate, or bloody war. 

Radicalism and Conservatism, pushed to bloody arbitra- 
ment, — this was the awful war that we have just gone 
through: with regard to political principles, Radicalism at 
the South, and Conservatism at the North; with regard to 
slavery, Conservatism at the South, and Radicalism at the 
North. This was at the bottom of the horrible war of the 
French Revolution. This may bring on wars of opinion, 
scarcely less horrible, in England, and all over Europe. Is 
civilization to find out no better way to discuss and settle 
such questions, than by violence and blood? 

Let it not disturb any of my hearers, that I bring these un- 
usual terms into the pulpit. They must be heard —they or 
their equivalents —in the pulpit. We cannot stand upon 
pulpit etiquette when such vital matters are at stake; and 
there are no words more vital to human welfare and duty 
than these words, “ Radical” and “ Conservative ;” written 
often in mutual hate and scorn, steeped in the sweat and 
tears and blood of men, pronounced over desolate homes 


and desolated countries. Behold all the accumulated woes and 
19* 
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horrors of a French revolution or of an American rebellion ! 
No tongue can tell what they have been. And, when it is asked 
what it all means, the answer is, The fight of opinions, — 
yes, of radical and conservative opinions, — hath done this ! 

The question between Radicalism and Conservatism is 
a wedge that is to be driven deeper into the solid mass of 
human interests, both in the present and the coming time, 
than any other that I know. This nation is now entering 
upon debates to adjust the claims between natural justice to 
the African man, and the laws affecting his civic and social 
position; between the functions of the States, and of the Gen- 
eral Government; between the just punishment of treason, 
and the conservative wisdem that will not let it go too far. Is 
it not possible to bring something of moderation into these 
debates, to avoid opprobrious and scurrilous personalities, 
to avoid appeals to passion and violence? 

Is civilization, I repeat, never to find out any better way? 
Cannot something of thoughtful sobriety moderate our old 
party animosities? If both sides, in all such questions, have 
claims to be considered; if both sides do actually exist, and 
patiently reason together in the same man, and must, if he be 
a wise man, why may they not in different minds? Why may 
they not in different countries, in different sects, in different 
systems of education or social science? Why not, in the nat- 
ural controversy between Europe and America; between 
Monarchy and Republic; between Churchman and Dissenter ; 
between Romanist and Protestant; between the right wing 
and the left wing, in every debate? I welcome, —if I am not 
a prejudiced and unreasonable person, —I welcome a fair and 
friendly antagonist. I welcome an honest and candid rea- 
soner, who takes side against me, in an argument. I can meet 
with no man that can do me so much good. I desire truly to 
make up the issue with him, and thoroughly to try it. Coun- 
sel do so with counsel, in a case at law. Why may not nations, 
communities, sects, and political parties do so? 

One word more I must say, and that is upon obedience, — 
the great conservative principle that lies at the foundation of 
States. In inquiring and determining what shall be obeyed, 
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let the radical principle have place and free play; let there 
be full and free investigation into the grounds and reasons of 
all political institutions. But when they are established, un- 
less they are consolidated into an intolerable despotism ; when 
a people has framed the best institutions that it can, — then let 
there be a devoted obedience to the Law, to the Constitu- 
tion, to the Government. Especially in a Republic like ours, 
it is a matter of the most pressing necessity, that every man 
determine honestly to serve the State, in every function of 
citizenship, — as elector, juror, sheriff, magistrate, judge, and 
governor, — yes, and soldier. 

I know that saying all this may seem to be to very little 
purpose; that it may seem like throwing a dart into the air. 
But I will throw that dart. I think we should all begin to do 
this work, each one in his own sphere, however small ; that 
all thoughtful men, and especially all public men, should begin, 
from this time forth, to speak and reiterate words of whole- 
some counsel and warning, upon the duties and dangers that 
press upon us; and, above all, that all preachers should do it. 
What might not the whole body of clergy in this country do, 
if, getting rid of the notion that preaching has nothing to do 
but with doctrine and church-going, or with the religious life 
in its common rounds, they would press upon the people, from 
time to time, the specific duties they owe to one another, and 
to the common weal, in watching, guarding, and building up 
the great and holy State? 

And surely I need not say, that, in the terrible crisis of the 
last four years, we have most solemn admonition. 

In the Southern rebellion, we have witnessed the most awful 
explosion of disobedient self-will that. the world ever saw. 
This self-will, I think, was nurtured by the slave system. I 
am certain, that it never could have reared its monstrous head 
among the intelligent and law-abiding people of the North. 

But we have still enough to learn of this great fidelity to 
the Law and Constitution, this great fidelity to our country. 
For citizenship in this country, let it be emphatically said, 
must be a different thing from what it is in any other country. 
We have a new lesson to learn, a new part to act. It is 
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not fidelity to the law alone, but fidelity in every way to the 
common weal, that is required of us. This is the special point, 
I think, that is to be pressed upon our people. We are living 
a new civic life. Under despotic forms, the people have little 
to do with the Government: here, we have every thing to 
do. There, obedience is compelled; here it must be volun- 
tary and devoted: and it must be obedience to duty, in every 
function imposed upon us by the State. 

And when was any people ever more fearfully taught the 
lesson? Disobedience has covered the land with all these 
horrors! Lawless passion, infuriated by resistance to its will, 
pushed to madness because denied the spread of that hateful 
system of slavery which had nursed it, has struck at the na- 
tion’s heart; levied war; launched pirate ships upon the 
sea; instigated robber raids upon our borders; desolated fair 
regions with fire and blood; and, with yet more horrible 
atrocity, starved prisoners to death by tens of thousands; 
plotted the burning of our Northern cities, or the spread of 
pestilence in them; and, at length, as the end and consumma- 
tion of its fell hate, has struck down, with the assassin’s blow, 
the noblest man of us all. 

O Lincoln! martyred for fidelity to thy country; en- 
tombed in a nation’s tears: O spirits of our sons and bro- 
thers, who have been slain on a hundred battle-fields ! — from 
your bloody shrouds, from your sleeping dust, let the great 
adjuration come to this people, to be a united, loyal, and obe- 
dient people! In the homes to which a victorious soldiery is 
returning, many of them, too, shattered in health or maimed 
for life; and in the homes, alas! to which none shall ever 
return, — let the solemn resolve sink down, never to treat 
lightly, never to abuse, never to neglect the heritage so 
dearly bought. 

Gentlemen of the Graduating Class, —If it were proper for 
me to address any words to you directly, in close, I think the 
subject of this discourse would furnish me with sufficient occa- 
sion. But the way in which it applies, especially to thinking 
men, whose professional business it will be to think and teach, 
is so obvious, that it can scarcely be necessary to dwell upon it. 
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Radical, in the sense in which I have defined the word, you 
must be. There is nothing so fatal in this vocation as to take 
a stereotyped religion, and mechanically to preach it. It must 
be the religion of a man’s inmost life that he preaches, or he 
had better-preach nothing. There is a spiritual radicalism, if 
I may so call it, which, as a habit of thought and feeling, is 
the only defence against our greatest peril,—the spirit of 
routine. I do not like to call that a defence, which is the 
very life of religion in us. But sol am sure it is, that, if ever 
the preacher finds reiteration threatening to bring dulness 
- into his religious themes, then he should pause, and settle 
himself anew upon the very foundations of his deepest life ; 
then, instead of rushing to meetings, or running after litur- 
gies, or betaking himself to books of devotion, or even to 
prayers first, let him sink into the bosom of his own experi- 
ence; let him resolve the matters of spiritual concernment, 
the greatest or the least of them, in the depth of his soul; and 
from thence will spring prayer and life and power, — eloquence 
and joy and gladness in his work. And conservative also must 
you be, if you are to be wise men, or safe and sound teachers 
of the people; conservative of the original principles of truth 
in human nature; conservative of the everlasting sanctities of 
religion and virtue; conservative of the spirit and law and 
love of Jesus Christ; conservative of all the institutions 
and usages that support the welfare and prosperity of the 
Republic and the Church. 

To this field of thought and action, — of thought and action 
so inspired and guarded, —I hid you, young gentlemen, hear- 
tily welcome. I welcome you to its studies and to its cares, 
to its prayer and labor. I welcome you to the brotherhood 
of Christian teachers, to the communion of the churches, to 
the sacred and tender relations that await you as preachers and 
pastors. I welcome you to the fulfillment of the ardent hopes 
with which you have been studying these many years. May 
they be more than fulfilled to you! And I trust they will be. 
One who is about retiring from the work, and who, with what- 
ever short-comings, has found it the most intense and delight- 
ful employment of all his faculties, gives you this welcome 
and greeting, and heartily bids you “ God speed.” 
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Art. V.—SOUTH CAROLINA, ONE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


1. Universal Suffrage, and Complete Equality in Citizenship, the Safe- 
guards of Democratic Institutions ; shown in Discourses by Henry 
Warp Breecuer, ANDREW JOHNSON, and WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
Boston: Press of Geo. C. Rand & Avery, 3, Cornhill. 1865. 

2. Manifesto of the Citizens of Abbeville District, South Carolina, 
June 21, 1865. 


3. Address of the Citizens of Boston, assembled at Faneuil Hall, June 
21, 1865.* 


Wuat constitutes a State?”? The answer to this query, 
varying in different ages, is something of an index to the 
character of political thought in each age. In antiquity, the 
State was the city, 74%. This term carried with it no notion 
of territory outside the city limits, except it was subject ter- 
ritory. The essential idea underlying the institution is that 
of political organization; and this idea enters into our defini- 
tion of the State, as that portion of it which we have inherited 
from the ancients. In the Middle Age the prominent concep- 
tion is that of sovereignty. The term was a new one, and it 
follows that the thing designated by it was not an altogether 
familiar one. The paramount authority of the baron, balanced 
by the reciprocal tie of allegiance, was a different thing from 
the brute force of an oriental despotism, or the “ primus inter 
pares”” of a Roman magistrate. Very soon the medizval 
State becomes distinctly territorial; it is identified with the 
land over which its sway extends, and every tract, however 
narrow, must form an integral part of some political organi- 
zation. These three essential ideas — organization, sover- 
eignty, and territory — together make up the inherited and 
accepted definition of the State. 

Our age is not yet satisfied, but searches further, and de- 





* The writer of the present article has been, for the larger part of the last two 
years, a resident of the South; and his observations are dated from Charleston, 
8.C. 
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mands to know where the sovereignty belongs. Not to the 
baron, is the answer, as in the Middle Age; not to any ruler 
by divine right, — but tothe people. From this answer follows 
an idea, which, more than almost any other, is significant of 
the political tendencies of the present day. The people are 
sovereign; but who are the people? In the stormy turmoil 
of European political movements, there is one prevailing pur- 
pose clearly discerned. Everywhere we find an effort to 
determine, by investigation into the origin of peoples, and 
their character and associations, precisely how far the natural 
limits of each State extend, and who they are that constitute 
what may be called a political family. Communities arbitra- 
rily tied together by the ambition of rulers or the intrigues 
of diplomacy, but at heart aliens to each other, are struggling 
to free themselves from distasteful connections, and to follow 
the laws of natural affinity, the promptings of natural affec- 
tion. Therefore, to the great traditionary principle, that the 
State is an organization, attached to a definite territory, and 
endowed with a sovereignty which resides in its people, the 
nineteenth century adds the requirement, that the “ people ” 
shall themselves be a natural unit, homogeneous and distinct, 
— that is, a nationality. 

Nationality is, by the side of democracy, the governing po- 
litical thought of the nineteenth century. We see Holstein 
annexed to Germany, and Savoy to France. Thessaly is de- 
manded for Greece, Rome and Venice for Italy. Pan-slavism 
is groping in the dark for a national life. The kingdom 
of Italy is nearly complete. Scandinavia and Germany are 
both longing for unity. The independent confederation of 
the Danubian principalities is one of the dreams of statesmen, 
which events may soon hurry upon us. Nay, in our great 
rebellion, the mad cry of the South was, “ Are we not aliens ; 
cavaliers and puritans, of different blood and different nature ?” 
While the North calmly replied, “ Are we not kindred; of one 
blood and one faith? Do not nature and necessity make us 
one nation ?” 

States, like constitutions, must not be arbitrarily shaped out 
of chance materials, but must have a vital principle of their 
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own; and each community must have a sense of unity, of per- 
sonality, and of mature power. A city or a canton battling 
from its birth with aggressive tyrannies or fierce rivals grows 
into political manhood and political thought both at once, and 
develops an appropriate organization by the time it becomes 
maturely conscious of the need of one. This is accomplished 
by the moulding of events. But our American method has 
been to reverse this process, and hasten political organization 
before there exists any social community prepared to receive 
it. Narrow, almost uninhabited, strips, just conquered from the 
wilds, are endowed with self-government, and welcomed into 
our sisterhood of States, often with indecent haste, to gain 
some political end. And, to-day, we are impatient to recon- 
struct the seceded States, before they have recovered from 
the anarchy into which their own acts have brought them, 
and before they understand their new relations. The inhab- 
itants of South Carolina do not at present form a people ; they 
are a mass of individuals. Society there is disorganized. The 
citizens must rally from the shock of war, and the ruin of their 
fortunes; they must become imbued with the spirit of the 
national life, before they will be ready to form a true State. 
And this will be best done under a temporary military rule. 
We would not undervalue the influence of State action, of the 
organization itself, in bringing about this result. As soon as 
the times are ripe for it, civil institutions will be of the great- 
est service in developing a true State sentiment. But, at 
present, delay seems to be the all-important principle. For 
elements of reconstruction do not exist; the materials are 
heterogeneous and hostile. 

In the first place, there are the genuine Unionists, few in 
number among the whites, but of an intense and bitter loyalty. 
The people of the North, in their safe homes, do not know 
what an earnestness of conviction and strength of purpose it 
demanded, to stand up against a despotism of public opinion, 
of which they have seen no example, amid all the discourage- 
ments of the war. We call popular opinion tyrannical at the 
North, sometimes, and we are apt to fancy it peculiar to de- 
mocracies; but members of the proudest houses in the haughty 
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aristocracy of Charleston quailed and humbled themselves 
before the peremptory commands of their order. And when 
a little band has kept its faith through four such years, meet- 
ing in secret, and paying their homage to the loved flag at 
the risk of their lives, can we wonder that they loath treason, 
and would visit traitors with stern and swift retribution? 
Citizens of Massachusetts have no right to feel one throb of 
vindictive passion; or, if any, it is only they who in their own 
person, or that of some near friend, have suffered the tortures 
of Belle Isle, Florence, or Andersonville. But a loyalist of 
Tennessee or Missouri may be pardoned if he passes, in inten- 
sity of hatred, even beyond the bounds of just vengeance. 
Of the blacks, who form a majority of the loyalists, we shall 
speak below. 

The second class is larger, and is daily increasing in num- 
bers.* It consists of those who, seeing that the rebellion has 





* The rapidity of the change, and its satisfactory nature, may be shown by 
a.comparison of the following extracts from the papers. At a public meeting 
held at Orangeburg, June 12, the following preamble and resolution were 
adopted : — 

“Whereas, it is held by the Government of the United States that the Ordi- 
nance of Secession, adopted by a Convention of the people of South Carolina, on 
the 20th day of December, 1860, was and is null, void, and inoperative, and that 
the Federal Union remained of full force, and unaffected save by actual resistance 
to its authority ; 

“ And whereas, all such resistance on the part of the people of South Carolina 
has now wholly ceased and been abandoned, and it would seem to follow, that 
the State, still in the Federal Union, and offering no resistance to its authority, 
need no longer be deprived of the benefits of Civil Government, so important to 
the interests of the great body of her people. Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That, under the circumstances above set forth, a committee of 
be appointed by the Chairman of this meeting to draft and report a petition to the 
President of the United States, praying that the functions of Civil Government, 
now suspended, may be permitted to be resumed in the State of South Caro- 
lina.” 

On the 3d of July, Mr. Orr (formerly member of Congress) spoke to the fol- 
lowing effect at Anderson : — 

“That we had met for the purpose of taking our position as members of the 
United States ; that we had pursued a course adverse to its Government, and had 
found ourselves, by the fortunes of war and circumstances, to be necessitated to 
be again subjected to its laws; and our duty, as good citizens, was to bow and 
acquiesce in the decree. ‘That it should be no half-handed acquiescence, but that 
we should now give the Government our full and hearty support; and, as citizens, 
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failed, tired of fighting, and convinced that further fighting 
would be useless, take the oath of allegiance in good faith, 
and without reservation; not repenting perhaps of the past, 
but perfectly sincere as to the future. ‘These men will make 
good citizens, and, at an earlier period than we are apt to 
think, will be a majority of the citizens. The rapidity with 
which, under the healthy influences of trade, free speech, free 
labor, and intercourse with Northerners, they actually change 
their views as to secession and slavery, and become loyal, not 
merely in name and in act, but at heart, is most gratifying. 
They acknowledge that slavery is at an end; and most of them 
say, frankly, that they are not sorry, and that both themselves 
and the State will be no losers by it. If planters, they readily 
‘and cheerfully make contracts with their former slaves, and 
try honestly to live up to them. 

There still remains a body of citizens who do not, and 
never will, accept the new order of things in good faith. 
They acknowledge that for the present the slaves are free 
from their control, and enter into contracts with them, 
because the military authorities require them to do so. 
They take the oath with their lips, because they must do 
this or starve, and will keep it as long as our troops remain 
in their neighborhood. Indeed, to do them justice, there is 
probably no disposition among them to make any further 
resistance, and there would be no outbreaks, even if the troops 
were withdrawn. But, as towards the freedmen, they cannot 
be trusted. They make it no secret, that they expect Con- 
gress still to restore slavery, or at least make emancipation 
gradual; and meanwhile they submit reluctantly to what they 
consider a temporary inconvenience, and give grudgingly just 
so much as they have no power to refuse. So long as this class 
of men form a majority of the qualified voters of the State, as 
they have done until recently, and perhaps do still, there can 
be no safety in restoring civil rule. But the conversions from 





conform ourselves to the laws and regulations adopted for the government of the 
people.” 

The Abbeville Manifesto, which we have placed at the head of our article, is 
in the same temper and tone. 
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them are many and rapid. The intelligent citizens are very 
fast awaking to a consciousness of the folly of rebellion; and, 
what is better still, they are beginning to see what a horrible 
delusion they have been under all this while, and what a 
brutal institution they have been cherishing. Within a very 
few years we believe that there will be hardly any thinking 
man in South Carolina, who will not be amazed and humiliated 
to recollect the fatuity with which his State gloried in that 
which was her chief shame. As for the purely selfish, 
coarse, unintellectual class of planters, many of whom can 
neither read nor: write, and whose god is money, they will 
never learn. The generation must die out, and give place 
to a better. 

There is neither sense nor justice, when we are speaking 
of the people of a State, in utterly ignoring the majority of 
its inhabitants, on the ground of a distinction which has 
nothing to do with political capacity, but is the outgrowth 
of the evil institution which has just been destroyed. This 
seems self-evident. We are no believers in an inalienable 
right of all men to the suffrage. Nobody has a right to it, 
who does not know how to use it, and will not use it honestly ; 
and we are as fixedly opposed to extending the elective 
franchise at once to the mass of the negroes, as we are to 
bestowing the same high privilege upon raw foreigners, or the 
brutish hordes in the dens of our great cities. Our New- 
England theory lays it down as the duty of the State to 
establish such educational institutions as will qualify every 
citizen to be a voter, and, as soon as he is qualified, to make 
him one. But we should very much dread, in re-establishing 
civil institutions in the Southern States, to see the ignorant 
blacks, who would form a majority in some of them, endowed 
thus with controlling power. To refuse to extend the suffrage 
to them on the ground that they are black is an outrage upon 
humanity and common sense; to refuse it to such of them as 
are ignorant—and to such whites, as well—is the simple 
dictate of statesmanship and common prudence. There are 
hundreds of colored men in every considerable town of the 
South, and even scattered through the plantations, who are 
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as well acquainted with political questions as the majority of 
the whites; and these ought by all means to be allowed to 
vote. But most of the field hands have no political ideas at 
all. If you put a ballot into their hands, it will not be they 
that vote, —it will be some demagogue, who votes through 
them. 

We must own to no little amazement at the turn the dis- 
cussion upon this question has taken of late in the North. 
We had supposed that there was no lesson this nation had 
learned more surely, and at higher cost, than that the rule of 
ignorant masses is ruinous. We had supposed, that, if there 
was one thing upon which New England had made up its 
mind, it was upon education as the only safeguard of demo- 
-cracy. We had supposed it was proved, that the South had 
ruled the nation by means of the ignorant districts of the 
North, and only by these; and that it was the uprising of 
the intelligent democracy of the North which overthrew 
this oligarchy. We had supposed, that, when Massachu- 
setts excluded from the suffrage all who could not read 
and write, she did it on principle, and with a definite pur- 
pose. 

But it seems we were mistaken; and it is deemed safer to 
put political power into the hands of the ignorant negro of 
Carolina and Georgia, than the ignorant Irishman of Massa- 
chusetts. We are told that immediate, unlimited, universal 
suffrage is the only safe and consistent principle. Nay, so 
eager are some of the advocates of this measure, that we 
have even met with grave arguments to show, that, on the 
whole, the uninstructed, unsophisticated masses make better 
citizens than those more enlightened. Really, the eulogies 
of ignorance which we meet with in some of the newspapers 
are among the marvels of literature.* 

We do not regard this as any thing more than a passing 
furor. Perhaps by the time these pages are in print, the 





* A correspondent of the “Commonwealth” writes, that ‘a man can be un- 
learned and moral at the same time, but he cannot be ignorant and moral.” This 
observation contains a profound truth. Now, the plantation negroes are, as a 
rule, very ignorant and very immoral. 
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popular mind will have returned to reason. Still, we think 
it well to point out a few of the fallacies that beset the 
subject. 

It is not true in any broad sense, that the ballot educates. 
Municipal self-government, such as exists in our New-England 
towns, is the most perfect form of democracy, and the most 
efficient of educating institutions. Democracy of this kind 
elevates and instructs. But to put a ballot into a man’s hand, 
and tell him to drop it into a box,—this calls for neither 
knowledge nor character on his part. The intelligent exer- 
cise of the elective franchise.supposes a man to be already 
educated. Voting— unless it is a mere farce, performed at 
the dictate of some leader, as it is in all ignorant communities 
—is the result of thought and discussion. In our town- 
meetings we have this discussion: the people take part in it, 
speak or listen, are instructed, and make up their minds upon 
the question at issue; the vote at the end merely records the 
result to which they come. Where, on the other hand, there 
is no such open debate, but all that the citizen is called upon 
to do is to vote, there is no education except in the previous 
preparation, — in newspapers, speeches, and the other accom- 
paniments of a popular canvass. And, until a community is 
already educated, the ballot is worse than useless, — it is like 
an edged tool in a child’s hand. The colored people need to 
be educated before receiving the election franchise: first, by 
schools; then, by genuine municipal institutions, —the most 
essential, but the most difficult to provide. At some points 
in the negro colonies, —as Mitchelville, Skiddaway, and Is- 
land No. 63,—these have already been established, with 
gratifying results; and we look upon the extension of them 
as the most important thing that can be done for the advance- 
ment, not only of the colored race, but of democratic princi- 
ples and habits throughout the South. 

Neither is it true that the ballot is a sure safeguard against 
oppression, nor even that it will certainly act in that direction. 
The ballot is a powerful weapon in the hands of one who 


knows how to use it; but an unskilful person is as likely to 
20* 
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turn it to his own harm as his own good. It gave America 
the beneficient rule of Abraham Lincoln; it placed France 
under the despotism of Louis Napoleon.* That pro-slavery 
journal was not altogether unreasonable, which advocated 
the suffrage for the blacks, on the ground that it would be the 
surest means of keeping political power in the hands of their 
old masters. Asa rule, we feel no apprehension of this result ; 
but there is no manner of doubt, that, in many cases, it would 
work in this way. Cowardice always goes with ignorance; 
and, even granting that the negroes were always able to tell 
who are their true friends, they are so easily persuaded and 
intimidated that there would be great danger of their votes 
being controlled by those nearest to them and most constantly 
‘In contact with them. Moreover, in perhaps the majority of 
instances, there has existed a real mutual attachment between 
the slaves and their masters. One rarely hears the freedmen 
complain of their former treatment; and, on the other hand, 
their life since they were freed has been such a hard one, — 
so full of disappointment, privation, and abuse, — that it would 
not be strange if many of them sighed for the flesh-pots of 
Egypt. It is certain that golden visions were held before 
their eyes, which have never been realized; and that some 
of them have experienced from the “ Yankees” insults and 
outrages wholly new to them.+ It is only pro-slavery North- 
erners and “ poor whites” who hate the negroes. Now, as 
fast as they become enlightened, and learn to judge of 
cause and effect in political matters, the freedmen will be 





* “The artisan class from 1840 to 1846 gave their effort to sustain the Corn 
Laws; the peasants also, if they had the vote, would probably use it against 
themselves. To give voting-power to ignorant masses, accustomed to abject 
obedience, is surely no polical panacea.” — “ English Institutions,” by F. W. New- 
MAN, p. 12. It would almost seem as if Mr. Newman wrote these striking words 
with reference to the great question now under debate in this country. 

+ The writer has talked with a freedman in Charleston, who inherited from his 
master a house, and piece of land, with a considerable sum of money. He hap- 
pened to be visiting upon a plantation near Columbia, when General Sherman’s 
army passed through, and says that the “Yankee soldiers” hung him three 
times to make him confess where the owner of the plantation had hidden his 
silver, — which he did not know. 
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able to combine effectually for their own protection; until 
then, they are quite as likely to combine for their own destruc- 
tion, under the lead of their worst enemies. Do any of us 
doubt that the combinations of the Irish voters in defence of 
slavery have really stood in the way of their own best 
interests ? 

It is not true that the negro, if he receives the ballot, will 
always vote right. Those who make this assertion forget that 
there can ever be any question at issue but the present one. 
Of course, if they were to vote to-day, they would vote for 
Union and emancipation. But both these questions are 
already decided,—they are never to come before them; 
and it is a serious matter of doubt whether the negroes would, 
as a general thing, vote right on all the questions that are to 
come up within a twelvemonth. It is certain that ignorant 
men, when they act in masses, do it under the lead of some 
one who knows more than they themselves do; and it is 
equally certain, that, as a general thing, they follow the lead 
of demagogues rather than of statesmen. It is not perhaps 
so well known, but it is no less true, that such demagogues 
are already at work in the South, and that the minds of the 
freedmen are already sadly bewildered as to the great social 
questions that concern them. Probably half of the negroes 
of South Carolina believe that the land rightfully belongs to 
them; some of them believe, that, having worked all their 
lives for nothing, they are entitled to be supported in future ; 
many believe, that they are the only loyalists in the South, 
and that they are to be its rulers, to the exclusion of the 
whites; and nearly all, in making contracts for labor, would 
be disposed to dgmand higher wages than any planter can 
reasonably afford to pay. These notions have been put into 
their heads by sentimentalists and demagogues, and they are 
plausibly defended by reason of the element of truth that 
there is in most of them: can it be doubted, if the negroes 
had the right to vote, that they would elect to office men 
who thus flatter and mislead them, in preference to those who 
give them sober counsel? 

It is not true, that, if we let this occasion slip, their chances 
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of obtaining the suffrage are gone for eyer. We are not blind 
to the importance of making use of the power which we now 
have in our hands, before it escapes from us; but we would 
use it to gain a real advantage, not a measure so doubtful as 
this. We would not willingly suffer the re-establishment of 
civil authority, until the civil and political equality of the 
races is secured. But even if we fail in this, and a prema- 
ture reconstruction takes place, we should not for that reason 
despair of eventual success ; nor indeed should we deem it, on 
the whole, an unwholesome discipline for the colored people 
to be obliged to wait and struggle a while longer for their 
full rights. But we believe that freedom, by its natural work- 
ings, will necessarily and speedily bring after it all that we 
‘desire. It has already secured one inestimable right, — the 
acknowledgment that negroes are American citizens; and this 
carries with it the right to testify in Federal courts. Already, 
in Charleston, the testimony of colored persons has been re- 
ceived against United-States officers, much to the consterna- 
tion of the whites; and what is permitted in national courts 
cannot long be prevented in State courts. If the right to 
vote in national elections were once granted, it would soon 
be followed by the right to vote in State elections. So, too, 
the organization of the militia is entirely in the hands of Con- 
gress; and, at this day, the freedmen of South Carolina have 
the same right to be enrolled in the militia that their masters 
have. And, if it is urged that the disqualifications that ne- 
groes are under in certain Northern States are an indication of 
what we might expect in the South, we will say that these dis- 
qualifications are simply the result of the political power of 
the institution of slavery. With the destruction of the insti- 
tution, its power is gone; and the whole train of abuses that 
sprang out of it will speedily follow. 

It is not true that an educational test will bear proportion- 
ally hard upon the colored people. The mass of the whites, 
throughout the Southern States, are as ignorant as the blacks; 
and, at the present time, it is not the whites, but the blacks, 
that are learning. By the time that civil institutions can be 
established, — certainly as soon as they ought to be, — there 
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will be a sufficient number of colored people qualified for the 
suffrage to make themselves felt as an element of power. 
Indeed, for this purpose there are enough now; for, be it 
observed, it is not necessary for their protection that they 
should form the preponderating power in the State, but only 
that they should be numerous enough to take a position for 
themselves, and demand respect. Once get the edge of the 
wedge in, and the work is done. When it is seen that intel- 
ligence carries with it political power, these people will have a 
direct incentive to self-culture, which, at present, does not 
exist; and, if it is made impossible for the ruling class to 
exclude any who are qualified, new applicants will throng in 
year after year, until the vast majority of the colored people 
—all who are good for any thing — will be endowed with the 
suffrage. 

This leads us, indeed, to a consideration of great import- 
ance, but which is frequently overlooked in this connection. 
It is trite enough to say, that no nation will ever be good for 
much, which does not make itself; and that no possession will 
do us much good, which we do not earn by hard labor. But 
this is precisely what we are prone to forget in the case of 
the colored people. They did not free themselves, — we freed 
them. Except for the few colored regiments that have dis- 
tinguished themselves in battle, it is not too much to say, that 
the popular mind —we do not say thinkers and philanthro- 
pists, but the common people — would never have believed 
that the race deserved freedom. It had come to them, with- 
out any effort of their own, as the result of our fighting. 
They had not earned it for themselves; but their heroic 
deeds proved that they could have earned it for themselves, 
and all were satisfied. Now that they are free, comes the 
further demand for political rights. Shall this, too, be con- 
ferred upon them as a boon, or shall we wait, and let them 
earn it? In point of fact, they are too much disposed to ex- 
pect it as a matter of course, and to intermit their efforts for 
self-culture. Adult schools among the freedmen are, as a 
rule, failures. Some strong inducement, like the promise of 
the suffrage, is needed to stimulate them to attend regularly 
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and study faithfully.* Let us say to them of the suffrage, 
“This is yours, — but first you must earn it by industry, in- 
telligence, and morality.” 

This is no idle counsel. We cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that emancipation is still an experiment. We believe, 
without any question, that it is to be a successful experiment ; 
but, strong as our faith may be, the world is not yet con- 
vinced, nor is it right that it should be. It cannot take it on 
trust, that these half-civilized people will, all of a sudden, be- 
come good citizens, — still less, intelligent voters. It is due 
to the white citizens of the South, it is due to the cause of 
free institutions all over the world, most of all it is due to the 
colored people themselves, that they should not be intrusted 
' with a mighty power until they have shown themselves fit for 
it. We, democrats, do not claim that democracy is good for 
all people, —Esquimaux and Hottentots as well as Anglo- 
Saxons. And it is a serious reflection, that, if the power is 
once conferred, it can with difficulty be taken away, however 
scandalously it may be abused. 

A chief source of fallacious reasoning upon both sides of 
this subject is an ambiguity that exists in the word equality. 
The advocate of slavery asks, “Is the negro equal to the 
white man?” And we answer, “We do not know nor care. 
That is a matter of fact, to be decided only by a comparison 
of individuals. All we claim is, that he is a man, and is thus 
entitled to equality before human law.” —“ But,” he asks 
again, “ will you marry a negro?’ —“ That,” we reply, “ has 
nothing to do with the question. Equality may be social, 
civil, or political. With social equality the law has nothing 
to do; that will be determined by events. Civil and politi- 
cal equality, on the other hand, are the common right of all 
men.” —“ Then,” interrupts the champion of universal suf- 
frage, “if all men are politically equal, you have no right to 
deny to any the elective franchise.” Neither do we. We 
would simply require that every one should make himself com- 





* The writer made an attempt, in Charleston, to instruct a class of adults in the 
simple principles of the American government. They began well, but the exper- 
iment soon fell through from a lack of persistent interest on their part. 
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petent. A man disqualifies himself by crime; why not by 
ignorance? Itis only civil rights to which we can lay claim as 
a matter of course, and by virtue of humanity. It is in these 
that freedom really consists: it is the possession of these that 
makes a man or a woman a citizen. If any person is forbid- 
den to hold property, to marry, to testify in court, to bring a 
suit, — that person is not free. All these rights are essential 
ones. But political rights are necessary only as a guaranty 
and safeguard for these. They are not mere individual rights, 
like these, but invest the holder of them with power over the 
lives and fortunes of his fellow-citizens. We know what has 
always resulted, in times past, from power placed in the 
hands of ignorant and vicious masses; and we have no desire 
to see the experiment tried anew in any section of our 
Union. 

What we must secure is, that the newly acquired freedom 
of the colored people shall not be endangered by unfriendly 
legislation, as has lately been the case in Tennessee. To 
insure this, we would not lay special stress upon the ballot, 
even for the most intelligent among them, but would make 
every effort to carry an amendment to the Constitution, for- 
bidding any discrimination on account of race or color. The 
true principle is not “negro suffrage,” but equality of race. 
If it is not thought advisable to wait for an amendment of the 
Constitution, we hold that Congress has a right to require this 
of the rebel States, as a condition of their resuming their 
places in the Union. Or we could wish that President John- 
son had thought himself warranted in declaring that all intel- 
ligent citizens, of whatever color, should be entitled to take 
part in the reconstruction. But it certainly would have been 
a much more arbitrary exercise of power on his part, thus to 
widen the basis of suffrage, than it was to exclude the noto- 
riously disloyal from the polls. As Republicans, we should 
be slow to censure him for abstaining from an act which was 
wholly outside of his legitimate authority, and which would 
indeed have been strictly a usurpation of the highest functions 
of sovereignty. However brought about, this equality before 
the law is the indispensable condition of any permanent ar- 
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rangement. The suffrage can be established afterwards, on a 
just and satisfactory basis, upon this principle. ; 

A chief reason for preferring an amendment of the Consti- 
tution to either of the other methods is, that we should thus 
secure a principle which would be of equal force in all parts 
of the Union, — in Illinois and Connecticut, as well as in Ala- 
bama and Florida. We should clear our own skirts first of 
all complicity with this wrong. There would be complaint at 
the South, and with much justice, if a rule were imposed 
upon them which was not also observed at the North. This 
alteration of the Constitution, or one which should either lay 
down a rule of suffrage in national elections, or give Congress 
the power to establish such a rule, would be manifestly just 
‘and proper, and would, we believe, recommend itself as such 
to the good sense of the Southern people; while a law made 
to apply to them alone would naturally be regarded by them 
as intrusive and oppressive. If the safety of the nation 
should demand it, let all such considerations give way. But 
believing, as we do, that very much depends upon gaining the 
good-will and co-operation of all classes at the South, we are 
in favor of a broad and generous principle which could be 
made acceptable to them, rather than of a special rule which 
would cover the ground only of the present emergency. We 
should, moreover, be careful to maintain the true principles 
of our political system. Now that we have put down the 
heresy of .State supremacy, we are in danger of running into 
the opposite extreme of centralization. Let us never forget, 
that the doctrine of “State Rights,” correctly understood, 
is simply a development of the democratic idea. , 

There is an argument, advanced by many persons, to the 
effect, that all men, as men, have an inborn right to take 
part in the organization of any new government (such as 
it is claimed that these are), whatever be the rights ac- 
corded to them in the administration of the government when 
in regular operation under its Constitution. If this argument 
is rendered complete by being made to include women, who 
have precisely the same natural rights as men, and who are 
citizens as well as men, we will listen toit. At present it has 
no logical value. 
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In thus taking ground against what appears to be a favorite 
measure of the North, we are far from shutting our eyes to 
the dangers that menace us on the restoration of these States 
to their political rights. It is not that we overlook the peril, 
but that we do not believe that the measure proposed would 
prove a protection. It is a departure from well-established 
principles of government, for the sake of obtaining a doubtful 
and temporary good. 

Wise and cautious statesmanship, and a firm adherence to 
true principles, are required to conduct the State safely 
through these critical times, — not the crude, tumultuous bal- 
loting of plantation negroes. The one self-evident principle 
should seem to be this, — that no reconstruction can be genu- 
ine and successful, until the inhabitants of the State form, so 
to speak, a community ; until, as Governor Andrew says, “ the 
loyal sentiment has time to concentrate.” And we see no 
reason for being seriously apprehensive upon the subject. 
President Johnson has shown that he understands the problem 
before him; he has given us good reason to feel confidence in 
the uprightness of his intentions towards the freedmen; he 
has not yet suffered the reins of government to slip out of his 
hands, nor do we believe that he intends to lose them. Sup- 
posing that it were entirely safe and practicable to re-establish 
civil government at once in these States, it would be the 
grandest triumph we have yet achieved, and the completest 
justification of our course in suppressing the rebellion ; and 
no person at the North but will rejoice when genuine self- 
government shall exist throughout the South. It is well that 
it should go widely forth as the sentiment and will of the 
American people, that all races shall be equal before the law. 
It is not well, however, neither is it the sentiment of our 
people, that ignorance is as good a foundation for political 
institutions as intelligence. 

A measure less persistently urged at present than indis- 
criminate negro suffrage, but still a favorite in many quarters, 
is confiscation. Confiscation failed signally as an engine of 
war; it will fail as surely, and no less signally, as a means of 
peace. Ifthe mere threat of it excited those against whom it 
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was aimed to more powerful and desperate measures, to carry 
it actually into effect would drive them into perpetual hostility. 
These people, whether we like it or not, are to be citizens of 
this State, — perhaps disfranchised, but still citizens. They 
are an element in its future population. If ever we are to 
have peace, order, and prosperity within its borders, such a 
policy must be pursued as will gradually revive among them 
the Jong-vanished sentiment of loyalty and love for their whole 
country. Unless this is accomplished within a reasonable pe- 
riod, we have failed; and, instead of a harmonious Republic, 
bequeath to our children a hot-bed of discord. We do not 
sympathize with that intolerant spirit which confounds firm- 
ness with severity, gloats over the distress of the Southern 
‘people, and insists upon the extremest penalties of the letter 
of the law. We may recognize in this distress and ruin which 
have come upon a whole community, the slow but sure retri- 
bution which visits a career of crime. But enough punish- 
ment has been inflicted already ; and we would not by a word 
add unnecessarily to the weight of adversity which crushes 
the people of the South. A policy which metes out strict 
justice to whites and blacks, yet tempers that justice with 
mercy, and tries to smooth the ungrateful path back to alle- 
giance, will surely be rewarded by a speedier and completer 
restoration of harmony. 

Another thing we should remember, — that they have suf- 
fered wrongs and indignities which should bring a blush to 
the cheek of every honest man. If a South Carolinian ever 
speaks with bitterness, it is not because his State has been 
brought to subjection after a long contest, or his lands confis- 
cated for treason. That was the fortune of war, and he knew 
it. It was the fortune of war too, that when our army occu- 
pied a town, it seized whatever was needed for its support. 
Nobody complains of this. But it is very different, when he 
tells you of the squad of soldiers that drove up to his house, 
and carted away his furniture; of the gentlemen who picked 
out the choicest books from his library; of his watch rudely 
demanded from him; the rings torn from his wife’s fingers ; 
articles from his daughter’s wardrobe carried off in a soldier's 
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knapsack; his parlor ornaments wantonly smashed to pieces ; 
his house burnt because he declined to take the oath. No 
doubt our military commanders have, as a rule, intended to 
govern justly and humanely; and it is a fact, that, as soon as 
military government was fairly organized, these outrages, 
as well as the abuse of the negroes, ceased for the most part: 
but the intervening time, whether through weakness or indif- 
ference, was crowded with deeds the recital of which will be 
a lasting disgrace to our history. And, we must own, even 
since the establishment of regular military government, the 
seizures of cotton and of furniture, and the thousand petty 
exactions of officers ‘dressed with a little brief authority,” 
have exasperated and alienated men who were inclined to be 
well disposed, and make one almost long for a civil govern- 
ment, even at the risk of peace. A rare opportunity to win 
over a subjugated people by a temperate, just, and firm admin- e 
istration; by counselling and fostering a spirit of harmony 
between the different races and classes of the community ; and 
by showing in our conduct that we did not forget that the 
situation might have been reversed, — was scornfully thrown 
away; and now months must do what weeks might have 
done. 
We must remember, too, that they do not yet see that they 
have committed a crime. They are not yet convinced that 
either slavery or secession was wrong. ‘They were as sincere 
in their faith as we in ours. They have been taught these 
heresies as unquestioned articles of faith. The sophistries 
by which they are defended have formed a part of the educa- 
tion of every young man, and are commonplaces throughout 
the community. Loyalty to the nation hardly existed in 
South Carolina. For her there was no nation,— or none but 
herself. And if, blinded with this fanaticism, puffed up with 
arrogance, vindictively and passionately, they have brought 
destruction upon themselves and almost upon us, we should 
not rudely repulse them when, weary of fighting, they come 
to us saying that, whether they have been right or wrong, 
they wish now, at any rate, to live in peace under the terms 
that we impose. Hedge political privilege about with as 
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many guarantees as need be; disqualify from political power 
for as long a time as need be, this may be necessary for our 
security ; but let it end here. 

We speak thus strongly, because we are mortified at the 
revengeful spirit manifested in the North since the close of 
the war; all the more humiliating because there was so little 
of it before. It is not merely to promote good feeling, that 
we urge a lenient and conciliatory policy in civil matters 
towards the South, but because we are convinced that there 
is an element here which will eventually be of real value in 
the State. When we say that these men have the faults of an 
aristocracy, we must not forget that they have its virtues 
also. There is excellent material here, — vigor, manliness, 
- ability, self-respect, and culture. No State has had a larger 
number of statesmen of national reputation than South Caro- 
lina. It is the only State in the South, that has produced a 
literature ; a literature in its infancy, to be sure, bearing too 
distinctly the marks of conscious effort, as if they said to them- 
selves that a literature was a good thing to have, and there- 
fore they would have one, — still a literature not to be 
despised. In one branch, indeed, — political science, — it is 
not surpassed in ability by any section of the country. South 
Carolina produced an original school of political writers, and 
an original system of political thought. It was a false system, 
as we believe, unchristian and sophistical; but daring, and 
very able. It boldly took up arms against the spirit of the 
age, declared that South Carolina alone, in all the world, had 
founded her institutions on a true principle, and defied the 
world to battle on the issue. It was this political literature, — 
Calhoun, and his eloquent, enthusiastic, and conscientious 
followers,— that plunged the nation into a war which was 
strictly a contest between these ideas and those of the no less 
eloquent, enthusiastic, and conscientious school of political 
thought in Massachusetts. Nor must it be imagined, that the 
philosophy of these men was all wrong. Some of the most 
valuable contributions to political science have been made by 
Mr. Calhoun and his disciples. 

As to other branches of literature, it could not be expected, 
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where all independent thought upon the most important sub- 
jects was forbidden, that real originality should exist. When 
the community set itself against the spirit of the age in one 
thing, it was not likely it would be with the age in others. 
Its culture was very genial and elegant, but rather founded 
upon admiration for the past, than appreciation of the present. 
The great lights of former ages it knew and reverenced: the 
present age it knew and cared very little about. As a con- 
sequence, the world out of South Carolina cared very little 
for it. When Mr. Simms published a novel, or Mr. Grayson, 
Mr. Hayne, or Mr. Timrod a volume of poems, We knew before- 
hand, that they said nothing that would help us in the great, 
earnest questions that were working in our minds, and we 
passed them carelessly by. We use the past tense here, be- 
cause the thing is of the past. This genial, cultivated, hospi- 
table aristocracy, is gone for ever,— it is a solemn fact, and 
of vital moment,— swept out of existence because it was 
based on injustice. Three years ago,* we declared that on 
this depended the future welfare of the South; and now it 
has come to pass. In its place we are to have democracy, 
with its characteristic faults and virtues; but, let us hope, 
with some of the fine materials of the old structure built into 
the new. | 

The character of these materials, as elements in the future, 
has been well tested. These men who come back from Lee’s 
and Johnston’s armies to find their homes desolated, and star- 
vation staring them in the face, and who turn their hands at 
once to the hoe, the axe, the pen, or whatever else will gain 
them bread; these proud ladies, who are prouder than ever 
to wear homespun, and eat corn pone, and abstain from tea, 
sweeping their own rooms, and washing their own clothes ; 
these girls, nurtured in luxury, but now reduced to teach col- 
ored schools, or take in sewing, — privat#®ns cheerfully and 
gaily borne, —all these are having in this an education which 
they needed, and from which, we have faith to believe, they 
will not be slow to profit. 





* Christian Examiner, November, 1862. 
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It is the young people that we hope most from. They have 
adapted themselves to their changed circumstances in a spirit 
that deserves all praise, and gives great encouragement 
for the future. As to their parents, the change is harder for 
them. And even if they acquiesced as readily as we might 
desire, their old habits and associations will stand in the way of 
their being very active in the work of re-organization, A dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Southern society is an incapacity 
for co-operative energy, or lack of what we call public spirit. 
De Tocqueville’s analysis of the functions of Association under 
a democracy is’ familiar. In an aristocratic State, like South 
Carolina, this was almost entirely wanting. The oligarchy 
acted as a unit, under the influence of class feelings, and in 
the interest of their class: the rest of the inhabitants did not 
act at all,—except to vote as they were told. Therefore, 
while individuality, in matters not political, was well devel- 
oped, public spirit did not exist. A painful illustration of this 
is to be found in the utter helplessness of the Charleston peo- 
ple at the present day, in the presence of the appalling mass 
of poverty suddenly come into existence there. They have 
never been in the habit of bestowing any extensive or sys- 
tematic relief upon the poor (they had, to be sure, a theory 
that under slavery there was no poor class); and now that a 
great work is before them, they find themselves unable to 
manage it. 

Another obstacle to a satisfactory solution of the problem 
is the absence of municipal organizations co-extensive with 
the territory. The resemblance, which has been so often 
traced, of the Southern institutions to the feudal system, is 
especially true in this respect. Only the towns — and these 
at very distant intervals: from one another — possess muni- 
cipal self-government. The chief part of the territory is 
simply governed @¢ will by independent “ barons,” under the 
general superintendence of the State. Southern statisticians 
boasted of the freedom of their section from crimes. Of 
course, — because every planter had the powers of a magistrate 
as towards his slaves; his court — not a court of record — 
taking cognizance of all common offences, without appeal: 
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none of these appear in the statistics. Now, the relation 
between master and slave being once destroyed, and this 
jurisdiction necessarily falling with it, there is nothing to 
take its place. If all national and State authority were over- 
thrown in Massachusetts, the town governments would still 
subsist, and would maintain order throughout her borders. 
But when the Confederate Government perished, and the 
authority of Governor Magrath was pronounced null, nothing 
but anarchy could exist, until the United-States forces ap- 
peared to take the place of authority which had ceased. 
The two things that the South most needs, therefore, — next 
to loyalty and education, — are habits of association, and muni- 
cipal governments. The first of these will, no doubt, be soon 
developed in the new order of society; for the second, we 
must wait. Some system of municipal democracy, commen- 
surate with the territory of the State, is imperatively needed, 
for the sake of tranquillity, and for the education of the masses 
in political knowledge, as well as for the efficient administra- 
tion of local affairs. We have no doubt that the need will 
produce the thing. Under the Southern system heretofore, 
any such institution would have been useless, for the want 


of citizens to put it in operation. But now that thousands of 


colored men are citizens, and soon to be voters; now that 
emigrants from the North and from Europe are about to flock 
in; now that freedom, trade, and internal improvements are 
to produce a more compact population, and towns are to 
spring up, with trade to supply wants that have never existed 
until now, — we need not fear, when this new life is working 
throughout the South, but that some form of local democracy 
will be developed, adapted to meet its peculiar wants. « 

On this point, we desire to make a suggestion which we 
think of importance. We have denied above, that the ballot 
is an educating power. Municipal institutions, on the other 
hand, when actually administered by the citizens thémselves, 
as in the New-England towns, and not left to elected officers, 
as in chartered city governments, are the most powerful 
means of education that we possess. As applied to these, 
the argument that the possession of the elective franchise 
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will educate the voter in practical politics is perfectly sound. 
In genuine municipalities, democratically conducted, we are 
in favor of a suffrage as universal as is practicable. What 
little inconveniences may result from -this in practice will be 
more than balanced by the -degree in which it will work for 
the elevation of the masses. 

The question is often asked, whether the negro will work 
without the constraint of slavery; and, as it is asked in good 
faith, it deserves a respectful answer. 

In the first place, the Africans differ from most barbarian 
races in this; that, when stolen from their homes, and put 
upon a plantation, they are, as a rule, faithful, industrious and 
well-behaved laborers. The Indian would die under this 
. treatment: the negro quickly accommodates himself to it. 

In the next place, now that they are freed, they all expect 
to work. For a short time, as has been often remarked, they 
fancy they are to live without labor; but this delusion very 
speedily passes away under the pressure of necessity. They 
will not work for certain people, nor in certain ways. They 
do not know how to work like freemen; but according to their 
own standard, —that to which they have become accustomed in 
slavery, — they do work, and work well. Towards no class of 
people is it more unjust to apply our standard of performance 
instead of their own. It is disingenuous on the part of their 
enemies; and for us who wish them well, and hope much from 
them, we shall surely be disappointed if we expect them — 
for the present at least — to do the work of Northern farmers. 
It is all we have a right to expect, if this generation becomes 
self-supporting... If they do this, and are thus no burden to 
society, it is nobody’s business but their own, whether they 
do more or not. There must, at any rate, be one of two 
inducements to labor. They are not used to acting with 
reference to a distant and uncertain reward; and, if they are 
employetl to cultivate the crops of others, the terms of wages 
and times of payment must be so arranged as to bring it home 
distinctly to their minds, that, the harder they work, the larger 
will be their recompense, If this is done, working for wages 
is probably the most advantageous arrangement for them at 
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present; for their modes of labor are so slovenly and unskilful 
that they really need a white man of the right sort to super- 
intend and direct their operations. Inasmuch, however, as 
such white men are rare, and there is real danger of fraud ° | 
and abuse, probably the true policy is to encourage them | 
to acquire small freeholds as rapidly as possible, and trust to 
circumstances to give them the industrial education they 
so much need. We would not have these freeholds given to 
them outright. Let them earn them, and pay for them at a 
fair price. Their manhood requires that they should owe 
their posgessions to their own exertions; and there will be 
land enough in the market before long, and at low enough 


rates. 
For the planting interest through the State has received a 
shock from which it can never recover. The planters have 


always, as a class, lived beyond their means. Their habits of 
living have been extravagant, their management unsystematic 
and wasteful. As a rule, they have spent their income before 
they have received it, drawing upon their factors freely for 
all the money they wanted, on the faith of their next crop, 
and never making a square settlement of accounts; the factor 
knowing, of course, that his advances were secured by the 
land and slaves. To such a class as this, four years’ suspen- 
sion of the crop, four years of expenses balanced by no in- 
come, are utter ruin. And even those who kept their heads 
above water, and were growing rich —as indeed nearly all 
were in name, by the increase of their negroes — are hardly 
better off than the others at present; for their accumulated 
wealth either consisted in slaves, or was invested in the Con- 
federate loan, — both kinds of property utterly worthless now. 
It would seem, therefore, certain that the lands in the South 
will very extensively change hands. Those best off will have 
to sell half their estates, in order to obtain the means to carry 
on the remainder. 

It is important for the future welfare of the State, that, in 
this sweeping transfer of landed property, a system of farms 
should take the place of the plantation system. Already this 
change has taken place in some degree in the upper districts 
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of the State. The cultivation of cotton, except in small quan- 
tities for home use, having been forbidden by the Confederate 
Government, the result has been, that the owners of small 
’ plantations have found themselves living so much more com- 
fortably and independently than ever before, growing their 
own food, and wearing their own homespun, that they do not 
care to go back to the old method of producing only for sale, 
and buying all their necessaries. Of course, the home manu- 
facture of cloth will soon be superseded by the cheaper pro- 
duction of large establishments. But, in future, it is likely 
that cotton will be only one among the crops of the farmer, — 
the crop to which he will look for his ready money; while 
he will depend upon his farm for his corn, potatoes, bacon and 
fruit. 

To the small farmer these upper districts of South Carolina 
offer an inviting field. Nearly all the crops and fruits of the 
North can be grown there to good advantage. By the side 
of wheat, corn and potatoes, he has his fields of cotton, upland 
rice, and sweet potatoes: in addition to apples, peaches and 
plums, there are figs and pomegranates ; and no portion of the 
country is, we believe, finer for grapes. The air is healthy 
and invigorating, and one suffers hardly more from heat than 
at the North. And, if a few weeks at midsummer are too in- 
tensely hot for continuous labor, there is no part of the winter 
in which work need be suspended. A man can spend as 
many days of the year in hard labor in South Carolina as in 
Massachusetts. 

In the low country, as it is called, it is different. .In time, 
perhaps, the miasmatic swamps of this section will be drained, ° 
and the country rendered healthy; but, for the present, it 
would seem as if there were only two alternatives, — large 
plantations, and small negro freeholds. Probably both of these 
will exist side by side, as certainly seems preferable, and 
there are some localities in which white farmers, even from 
the North, can cultivate long-staple cotton with their own 
hands. With respect to the other great staple, rice, the fore- 
bodings of the South Carolinians are most gloomy. No white 
man can live, they say, on the rice plantations; but the sys- 
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tem of cultivation is so scientific, and necessarily conducted © 
on so large a scale, that the large plantations must be kept 
up, or the crop will fail. At the same time, the labor is so 
hard and disagreeable, that the colored people, the only per- 
sons who can live upon them, will refuse to remain. These 
are the reasons alleged; and time only can show how far they 
are correct. For ourselves, we have entire faith in compe- 
tition, as the great influence which is to make men out of the 
slaves; and we have no doubt that high wages will always 
command labor enough. The staple is too valuable: a monop- 
oly of the best rice in the market is a source of wealth not 
to be lightly thrown away. 

Through much toil and suffering, through the most fearful 
ravages of war, and the wholesale impoverishment of her citi- 
zens, With diminished population, diminished wealth, and in the 
humiliation of an insufferable pride, South Carolina commences 
her new career as one of the United States. She has learned 
a bitter lesson. She has been forced to recant her favorite 
doctrine of State Rights, to surrender her favorite institution 
of slavery, and to return to the sisterhood that she once 
spurned. We believe she will take the lesson to heart, and 
will act in good faith; so that a heartier Union than has ever 
existed heretofore will spring out of these dissensions. If 
there was any one sentiment that at first spurred her on to 
war, it was contempt for the Yankees. That is all over now, 
— forgotten in a gallant contest of four years; and a friendly 
intercourse is going on such as has never taken place before. 
We have great faith in the healing power of Time, and look 

“to see this intercourse continue and increase, until we have 
once again-the cordial feeling that existed when South Caro- 
lina gave her vote for John Adams, and Massachusetts hers 

for Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. 
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Arr. VI.—HORACE MANN AND ANTIOCH COLLEGE. 


THERE is a certain timeliness in the publication of the memoir 
Mrs. Mann has recently given to the world. War gives place 
to the works of peace: Massachusetts plants the statue of the 
educator in front of her State House; and a circular from 
the West announces the re-animation of that institution Mr. 
Mann gave his life to establish. 

The stirring pages of the book itself must impress upon all 
readers the rapidity with which our history is making, and 
the dependence of that history on the work done by schools 
and churches among the common people, especially at the 
West. When we read to-day those letters from Washington, 
written fifteen years ago, full of the Wilmot Proviso, the 7th 
of March Speech, the Fugitive-slave Bill, and they bring 
back to our spirits that cloud of apprehension so oppressive 
then, we lift our eyes with a sort of incredulous joy to see 
half a million emancipators marching home from the South, 
the light of victory striking along the glad faces they turn 
northward, their banners, as they pass through Washington, 
saluting the statue of Liberty that crowns the dome of the 
Capitol. 

Mr. Mann indeed foresaw the strife. He wrote, “I think 
part of the South will rebel:” and again, “ Dark clouds over: 
hang the future ; and that is not all, they are full of lightning.” 
But did he foresee such a strife and such a victory? Could 
he, with all his faith in man, have believed that, where he 
was then defending Drayton and Sayres, we should to-day 
have our Freedmen’s Bureau, and be debating the question of 
the freedman’s ballot? As we look back and around, we may 
well perceive, that the web of history does not lose its bril- 
liancy as time unrolls it, but that life is to-day so condensed 
and rapid as to blunt al! the sensibilities that perceive it; and 
that, as Mr. Mann said then, “ We are yet too near to take a 
view of the Olympian vastness of these events.” 
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But no reader can fail to see, that, though he was so pain- 
fully alive to every movement at’ Washington, he yet felt the 
true contest and arena to be in the homes of the people, in the 
States and Territories themselves. He saw the fact, so prom- 
inent for four years past, that our national officers are not 
rulers but servants, following, rather than leading, the public 
sentiment; President and Congress being but the executive 
arm and vocal tongue of the great popular sensorium lying 
behind them both. Prohibitory clauses in the new constitu- 
tions of Oregon and California; antislavery tracts sent out to 
New Mexico, and printed both in English and Spanish (see 
Life, p. 294),— were better than any words or efforts in Wash- 
ington; and all his life in Congress but confirmed his judg- 
ment as to the importance of that educational work from which 
he came, and to which he returned. He saw, — it was patent 
in those days to eyes less penetrating than his, — that, if a 
good man in the capital could mould public sentiment for 
good, a bad man, an ambitious man, could mould it for evil; 
he felt that we must rest, not on the precarious virtue of 
leaders in Washington, — where we have many Pierces and 
Buchanans to one LincoLN,— but on the aggregate virtue 
and good sense of the home-keeping millions,— the true rulers 
in the Republic. 

With that frankness which makes the book so charming, 
Mrs. Mann has told us (p. 403) of the deep emotion with 
which he severed his relations with New England, on turning 
his face toward the West. He was indeed leaving “the scenes 
not only of honest triumph, but of much wounded feeling.” 
' He was turning away with a great hope, but also with a cer- 
tain disappointment in his heart. The most sensitive public 
man of his time, so conscious of the hallowed nature of his 
own purposes that he felt personal defeat to be the defeat of 
righteousness, any failure was to him far more bitter than 
death. But when was defeat itself so consecrated as when he 
turned from one scene of conflict to another, — from the field 
to the arena, from disappointment to martyrdom? 

When Mr. Mann went to Ohio, in 1853, he hoped to plant a 
great Normal School there in the heart of the country. Ohio 
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had risen, in fifty years, to be the third in population of the 
federate sisterhood. Illinois, which now stands next to her, 
if indeed she have not already crowded her out of her place, 
was then the eighth State below; for that was twelve years 
ago, and twelve years do the work of a full generation in the 
West. That midiand was just then entering on its period of 
most astounding development. California’s gold had begun 
to stimulate all internal improvements. Railroads were every- 
where knitting their prolific iron net; and the farms, finding 
an outlet for the wealth that gorged them, were opening their 
incredible stores. Nothing better evinces the growth of that 
region, than its addition of transportation facilities during the 

decade then begun. Ohio had then but five hundred miles of 
railway, where she has three thousand now; Indiana had but 
two hundred, where she now has two thousand; Illinois had 
a hundred and ten, where she has three thousand to-day; and 
there was then but one line of communication between the 
great lakes and the great rivers, where now those lines strike 
the Ohio in eight places, and the Mississippi in ten. 

Though the census of 1860 had not then made its astonish- 
ing revelations as to that garden-land lying about the junction 
of the great rivers, and nobody knew how rapidly the seat of 
empire was shifting itself into those valleys, Mr. Mann saw 
what a power would be wielded by him who could make any 
impress on that nascent civilization. His zeal did not need the 
announcement of the census, that those States trebled their 
taxable wealth, and added sixty per cent to their population, 
in ten years. He felt, that, for the well-being of mankind, the 
power developing there must be consecrated; and he would 
have appreciated Mr. Roebuck’s frank confession to his con- 
stituents. 

In his letters to Mr. Fay (Life, pp. 365-370), he mentions 
the unsectarian character of the college, and the admission of 
women to al] its privileges, as the features which drew him 
to this particular institution. There was no occasion for his 
avowing the fact, that he hoped to make the college embody 
his own spirit; to make it, not only the teacher of the teach- 
ers, so correcting that ignorance in the West which many 
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ridiculed but few strove to enlighten, but also the home, not 
so much of science as of virtue, of exemplary life, and the 
fortress of a cheerful and untrammelled faith. 

The lecture-room had brought him face to face with the 
best elements of the Western masses; face to face also with 
the fact that here were thousands hungering for the speech of 
men whom, almost everywhere in our country, church and 
school put under ban, — men like Emerson, Parker, Chapin, 
King, and Mr. Mann himself, who would not be permitted to 
hold a professorship in any Western college, and who had no 
means but the lecture-desk of coming in personal contact with 
the people. What was true then is true now. Colleges there 
are indeed in the West, — Ohio has some thirty of them,— 
with endowments adequate to their opportunity. But their 
general educational function is subordinated to some sectarian 
use. They are the engines of an advancing civilization only 
as its wheels grind in Presbyterian or Baptist ruts. And they 
are stunted and malformed by a species of denominational 
breeding in-and-in. Originating amidst a comparatively illit- 
erate ministry, the stream cannot rise higher than its source. 
The project is inaugurated, the funds raised, by ministers who 
illustrate, as well as feel, the popular need of education, but 
who themselves must furnish forth the Board of Instruction. 
One, less ignorant or more influential than the rest, is dubbed 
D.D., and set up as president of the new “ University ;” and, 
thereafter, the grade of the school is fixed. The people, in 
all honesty, believe these men the finest scholars on the Con- 
tinent, — for have they not their own word for it? and any 
proposals for improvement are regarded as in very bad taste, 
being virtually open or covert assaults on these eminent 
men, the fathers of the denomination. 

No one can have lived in the West without witnessing the 
process here described. New-England schoolboys could not 
credit the ignorance of some eminent ecclesiastics and college 
officers there; an ignorance not merely as to language, making 
them literally unable to read a page of any tongue other than 
English, but as to the simplest facts of natural science, and 
best known events or characters of history. The writer met, 
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within a year, a most estimable bishop, who for forty years 
has been doing an apostle’s work just south of the Ohio, who 
asked, in all simplicity, how geologists know that the world 
is more than six thousand years old, — and asked again, when 
General Wadsworth’s then recent death was mentioned, “ Was 
that the poet Wordsworth, sir?” 

Of course it is the praise of these men that, despite their 
limitations, they have made themselves ministers of life to 
that people. The labors of such as these have christianized 
those semi-barbarous communities, and prepared the way for 
the coming civilization. But their field was the camp-meet- 
ing, not the college; and, as they begin their regenerating 
work there by bringing the sinner “ under conviction of sin,” 
’ they need now the presence of true culture and scholarship 
to beget, in these many colleges, the conviction of ignorance. 

The professors at Harvard College teach not only there, 
but in every college and High School in New England as well, 
stimulating all by the high standard of Cambridge. But, in 
the West, there is a fatal disparity between the grade of the 
colleges and that of the public schools. The schools being 
free, while the colleges are sectarian, they take rank much 
more nearly with kindred institutions here, and find them- 
selves kept down by the colleges, rather than lifted up. It 
is impossible that the High Schools in all these rapidly multi- — 
plying cities should import their teachers from New England, 
and equally impossible for them to be supplied from Western 
colleges without being degraded. Hence, as Mr. Mann had’ 
furnished, in his Massachusetts work, ideas and examples for 
all the common schools in our country, he needed to do a 
similar service for the Western colleges, that the schools 
might do their work unhindered. 

He had thus a multiform purpose and a manifold influence 
there. And he exiled himself to the West with the hope of 
planting there in the heart of the country, hard by the foun- 
tains of future political power, an institution which should 
not only accord to woman her right to an equal share in the 
world’s educational beneficence, but should welcome those of 
every faith and color; should work as the instrument, not of a 
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sect, but of a civilization; should send out from its prepara- 
tory department teachers trained as the Normal Schools of 
Massachusetts train them; should maintain, in the college 
proper, a standard of scholarship then unknown at the West; 
and, more than all, should watch with all its eyes, and mould 
with all its influences, the moral life of its pupils, — making 
virtue no subordinate thing, but the one central object of the 
teacher’s endeavor; thus showing an example seen nowhere 
else on earth. This was the great characteristic of Antioch 
College. Horace Mann would not increase the intellectual 
power of an immoral youth. It seemed to him like arming 
a madman. He required a quick conscience, a consecrated 
will, from every pupil of his charge. He tolerated neither 
vice nor moral indifference. And he felt it far more his duty 
to labor and watch for a pupil’s moral development than to 
educe mental power, or bestow scholarly accomplishment. 
The college took indeed a foremost place in scholarship in 
the West. Taking thither New-England teachers, methods, 
and standards, testing every step by severe written examina- 
tions, it maintained, under both its presidents, a grade sur- 
prisingly high. The want of previous training kept most of 
its students in the preparatory department; but the ripe age 
and mental maturity of those who entered college, enabled 
them to make attainments in many branches beyond those 
reached by the younger pupils of Eastern institutions. This 
maturity of judgment and character is evinced by that extract 
from one of the Commencement parts, given at page 454 of the 
Life; as well as by a paper from the same pen, and by another 
written by one of the lady pupils, published at New Haven, 
in the “ University Quarterly ” for January and April, 1860. 
But all that was subordinate, in Mr. Mann’s thought, to the 
vital phenomena, the moral purpose and aspiration of his 
pupils. Not the increase of power, but the consecration of 
it, was dearest to his heart. No prioress ever watched her 
novices with more prayerful vigils. His greatest joy was in 
their well-doing; his most mortifying pain, in their unworthi- 
ness. Who that ever witnessed it can forget the impres- 
siveness of the scene, or his attitude and expression, so benign 
22° 
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and fatherly, when, at the close of morning prayers, before 
dismissing them to their daily toil, he paused, while the hush 
of expectation made the chapel breathless, and gave some 
little anecdote or incident sure to sink deep into those hearts, 
stamping ineffaceably there its lesson of the blessedness of 
obedience, the beauty of holiness? As he spoke, the cloak he 
wore seemed like a Roman toga round him; and he looked 
the incarnation of manliness, — like a senator of Rome’s best 
days. 

And who could make folly so ridiculous, or vice so hateful, 
as he? Small chance was there to make a college hero of the 
offender once subjected to his excoriation. Though the power 

of his sarcasm was so tremendous, and though the smoking of 
’ @ cigar was a grave offence in his eyes, it was rare that any 
popular re-action in the school interposed itself to lighten his 
stroke. For his pupils always perceived the kindly purpose, 
the fatherly affection and care, which prompted him. They 
felt that he suffered more than the offender. They got no 
impression of undue severity or vindictiveness. If he seemed 
to them to magnify small offences, they knew that he was re- 
sisting the beginnings of evil, as the watchman on the levee 
does not wait till a district is devastated, but assails the first 
percolation of the flood through its sandy wall. It is to be 
noted, in this connection, that what little college vice he had 
to deal with (that which he would call “ unsanctified fun,” 
“ where it isn’t fun for both sides,”) was the infection, direct 
or indirect, of other schools. Boys from other Western col- 
leges, where rowdyism is part of “ college life,’ or from New- 
England academies, into which our college vice strikes down, 
felt themselves defrauded of their rights, and robbed of some 
proper scholastic enjoyment, if forbidden to inundate the beds 
of sleeping freshmen, or to play Samson with the college 
gates. But Mr. Mann’s ridicule made it expensive fun: his 
wit was irresistible, and his severe rebuke was like one’s 
vision of the day of judgment. 

But the general impression of his ministry there was one 
of cheerfulness and joy. His delight was to show the folly of 
vice, that the offender is more fool than knave; and some 
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witty anecdote or pithy saying, easily kept in memory, was 
his favorite weapon. He felt safe, when vice was made ridic- 
ulous. Nor was any thing more gratifying to him, than to 
make the offender convict or punish himself. On one occa- 
sion, a student, dissatisfied with the diet in college commons, 
unceremoniously tossed a certain dish out of the window. 
When summoned to Mr. Mann’s house, he was taken to the 
table, and led to praise the corresponding article there; but 
what was his confusion on being told, that this was the very 
dish he before condemned, the aggrieved steward having sent 
it over for the president’s inspection ! 

Mr. Mann’s mirthfulness, and love of fun, — traits quite lost 
sight of by those who picture him with the frown of contest 
on his face, —made sunshine about him at home, in the faculty- 
meeting, in his recitation-room. His laugh was like that of a 
child. His fund of witty or humorous stories seemed inex- 
haustible. His enjoyment of nature’s sights and sounds was 
of primitive freshness. His resilient temperament retained 
all its spring to the last, manifesting “ vitality enough to make 
a college thrive in Sahara,” as Starr King well says, recog- 
nizing a nature as sunshiny as his own, albeit with an added 
grandeur of storm. Never were such severity of moral judg- 
ment, and intensity of personal endeavor, brightened by such 
incessant cheerfulness. The cloud that seemed to many so 
grim and menacing, lighted only by fitful bolts, had another 
side, where the illuminating sunshine poured brilliance, 
warmth, and softness, over all its billowy breadth and 
height. 

Mr. Mann drew to himself the most enthusiastic and de- 
voted love of his pupils. His influence at Antioch was like 
that of Arnold at Rugby. It was not scholastic, nor through 
judicious regulations. It was personal. He became himself 
the inspiration of those gathered before him. This may not 
have been his wish. He felt, with many to-day, that we must 
lean on persons less, and principles more. He strove to im- 
press the great lessons of law, reward, retribution. But his 
pupils, following a true instinct, perhaps building better than 
they knew, felt that love and reverence — the great forces in 
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life — regard not principles but persons, care for law only as it 
reveals the law-giver, the source of power; and so, while 
heeding his exhortation, were influenced far more by his per- 
sonal presence, which moulded their carriage, their tones, 
their spirits, stamping their.-innermost being with his image. 
They clung not to his teaching, but to him: remembered his 
principles only as he incarnated and illustrated them; and 
thus gave him that highest ministry of those who engraft 
others with their own life. But is not this the highest minis- 
try of all? Life is one great web of personal relations. Prin- 
ciples guide, but they cannot impel. Hope and fear cannot 
do the work of love and reverence. The latter look only 
toward persons: they contemplate recognition and response ; 
- and they are the great forces without which we toil in vain 
to influence human nature for good. “It takes a great-souled 
man to move the masses, even to a cleaner sty.” And what 
do we care for law, for the power of God, save, at the prompt- 
ing of a self-interest more or less refined, to keep ourselves in 
or out of the path in which his power is moving? We hunger 
for the great Personality which stands back of law, —the In- 
spirer of life, the object of our mightiest affections. 

Mr. Mann was of a supremely religious nature. The great 
organized doubt of “ positivism” never seemed to touch him. 
He was reverent, and full of faith. But he stood at enormous 
disadvantage at Antioch, in sharing with thousands to-day a 
religious faith which has not yet taken form or polity; and as 
having, for the direct constituency of the college, a people 
strictly evangelical in their religious views, feelings, and 
methods. True, he never stated his theological opinions to 
his pupils, in public or private. He gave no weight to such 
_ opinions, as compared with habits of daily obedience. Nothing 
could be more ludicrous to him, than the question asked at 
one of the Christian conferences,\“ Whether the religious 
teachings at the college did not tend to make the students 
live pure and virtuous lives, and do good to their fellow-men, 
rather than to love God, through faith in Jesus Christ, as 
applied by the Holy Spirit?” (Life, p. 538.) But the ques- 
tion had graver significance than he ever admitted: it touched 
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a difference which underlay all the troubles at Antioch Col- 
lege, and cost him fearful trials, even the sacrifice of his life. 

There has been great misapprehension as to the attitude 
held by the Christian Denomination, and their conduct towards 
Antioch College. It is only fair to consider it from their point 
of view. They founded the school because they felt their 
own ignorance, and desired to possess within themselves such 
institutions as all other denominations possess, to educate 
their young people, and especially to train young men for their 
pulpits. They desired and sought a school which should be 
unsectarian only in so far as they themselves are so. They 
had no thought of a school which should not be strictly evan- 
gelical; which should not expect revivals in winter, as regu- 
larly as vacations in summer. They were founding a school 
for their own denominational purposes, which should aid civi- 
lization through their sect; they expected to see their own 
ministers and young people, as soon as possible, the sole teach- 
ers in it; to see a theological school connected with it; to 
see it thus as strictly a denominational organ as one of their 
own newspapers. Their want of scholarly men compelled 
them either to start the school on a grade fatally low, or to 
look outside their own borders for a leader and head; and, in 
choosing the latter alternative, they showed a good sense and 
good feeling worthy of all praise. 

But, in choosing Mr. Mann, they made as grave a mistake as 
he did in accepting their invitation. Dazzled by his brilliant 
reputation and great power, rejoiced at his endorsement of 
their sentiments, fired with the hope of powerfully re-enforcing 
their denominational strength through him, they failed to see 
that he, in all good faith, was accepting their unsectarian 
pledges and battle-cries in a sense utterly hateful to them, — 
he meaning freedom within the bar of conscience only, or at 
least within that of unchallenged private interpretation; they 
meaning freedom within the bar of the infallible Book, and 
that too under a set of opinions not avowed or formally stated, 
but perfectly well understood. They desired.the school to 
aid civilization by serving their sect; he desired it to aid their 
sect only as it served civilization. He and they were thus, 
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at the outset, in feeling and purpose fatally at variance. If 
he had his wish, they must fail of theirs; and he probably 
never would have set foot within those walls, had he known 
how their meaning of the words “ Christian character”’ differed 
from his. 

In Christology, they were for the most part Arians, denying 
alike the humanity and the supreme divinity of Jesus; and, 
in their religious methods and ideals, their views of conver- 
sion, salvation, and Christian character, they bore more resem- 
blance to the Methodists than to any body of people with 
whom Mr. Mann had been wont to worship. They have in- 
deed so little denominational coherence and uniformity, that 
there are many, especially in New England and New York, to 
- whom these remarks do not apply; and, throughout the body, 
there are men of genuine liberality, breadth of view, hearti- 
ness of feeling,’‘and great force of character. But that mis- 
conception, on their part, of Mr. Mann’s theological status, and 
his misconception of the ground and nature of their liberality, 
worked mischief with their relation and with Antioch College. 
It was too much to ask of them to change their whole denom- 
inational character, accepting an ideal and a method foreign 
to all their habits and thoughts. It was too much to ask 
of them to give a cordial support to a college which seemed to 
them to be robbing them of their young men altogether, in- 
stead of training them for the denominational work. And, 
under the circumstances, we claim that they manifested com- 
mendable forbearance and charitableness, and should not suffer 
in the estimation of those considering them from without. 
With no experience in such enterprises, with no organic 
unity, it was natural that they should miscalculate, and finan- 
eially go to the wall, and that they should be greatly dis- 
couraged by such a misadventure. It was natural then, 
that the great sensible body, perceiving this, and that they 
were theologically on the wrong tack, should keep a grieved 
silence, the best men withdrawing from the scene, while 
the poorest, the most narrow and captious, should take 
up their complaints, assail Mr. Mann, and thus bring odium 
on themselves, and, most unjustly, on the body they so unwor- 
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thily represented. But all this, and all talk of broken faith, 
pledges unredeemed, boasts of liberty made ridiculous by 
illiberality, — which, if true of the few, is false of the many, — 
should not blind the eye to that great misconception which 
arose naturally, and, without involving unworthy motives or 
dealing on the part of anybody, made success with the original 
undertaking an impossibility. 

And we may be sure of this, — that Mr. Mann’s memory is 
nowhere more reverently cherished than amongst brethren of 
the Christian Denomination to-day. There was, despite all 
difference, a vital adoption of him into fellowship. He has 
become a part of their denominational history. Their young 
people, who saw his face at Antioch, who are counted by hun- 
dreds, and scattered through all the States, cherish it as their 
most precious reminiscence. And the best men in the body 
feel that, if Antioch, in origin and idea, was theirs, not alone 
her failure, but her glory and success, are also theirs. Theirs 
too must be her future glory and success. If they maintain 
other schools,—and they should have one in every State, — 
the teachers of them will be graduates of Antioch, their pupils 
will always look toward Antioch, and she will hold the place 
of the mother-institution over them all. Whatever anybody 
may purpose or wish, this will be found inevitable. And her 
influence will continually raise the grade of their pulpit min- 
istrations and intellectual life, and bring them to a truer free- 
dom than they have ever known. 

It must greatly comfort all friends of Horace Mann, that 
Antioch is to have a future. His martyrdom is to bring forth 
other fruit besides its quickening of individual devotion and 
hope. Antioch was an educational Gettysburg. The sacri- 
fices and struggles there made the spot sacred to liberty, 
ground to be hallowed by fit monument for ever, not to be sur- 
rendered to any unworthy tread. It was a painful scene, — 
his struggle there with ignorance, with bigotry, with preju- 
dice of creed and caste, with financial complications, and the 
personal hate of disappointed, petty ambition. It was a pain- 
ful, though glorious sight, — his six years’ struggle with those 
foes, before whom he would not yield an inch, nor quit the 
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field, nor spare himself any personal exposure, any care of 
watching, or wearing labor of detail, maintaining his regal 
attitude till he fell. When he fell, it seemed as though his 
life were thrown away. But the great sacrifice is doubly 
redeemed from barrenness, if his hopes are now fulfilled in 
the institution, and it is made a centre of New-England influ- 
ence there for ever. 

It has a natural constituency, such as no other college can 
appeal to. Its classes always contained representatives from 
all sections of the country, and all ranks in society. There 
were young men and women from the South, bringing their 
prejudices with them. There were women from New Eng- 
land, going thither to secure a privilege, or a right, denied 
them here. There were husbands and wives entering school 
together, in one or two cases graduating side by side. There 
were the children of families which removed thither from 
distant States, that they might educate their sons and daugh- 
ters together, and under the restraints of home. There were 
the sons of wealth, sent thither by anxious parents as to a 
city of refuge; and the aspiring children of poverty able to 
attend where subsistence was inexpensive, and where the 
college bills were less than forty dollars a year. And, better 
than all, there were representatives of that wronged race, to 
whose education the whole North must now turn its hand, — 
the colored loyalists of the South. All this constituency 
remains, scattered throughout the country, and growing with 
its growth. The newly issued circular of the Trustee Board 
intimates no change in any of the great features of the school. 
And, if the present hopes of many come to fruit, Antioch has 
a future greater than the expectation of her warmest friends, 
under a president of whom any college in America would be 
proud. Rising to greet the new light of peace, keeping all 
that was good in her past, and having triumphed over what 
was evil, she enters on a future whose promise of beneficence 
we contemplate with joy and pride. 

















Spencer’s Social Statics. 


Art. VII.—SPENCER’S SOCIAL STATICS. 


Social Statics ; or, the Conditions essential to Human Happiness speci- 


fied, and the first of them developed. By Hersert Spencer. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1865. 






Mr. HERBERT SPENCER is a clear reasoner. He writes good 
English; and, for an Englishman, he is brave in following 
out an idea to its consequences, and accepting the legitimate 
results of his own principles. These mental and moral quali- 
ties are enough to give the collection of his rather hasty 
reviews a good deal of deserved popularity. That popularity 
will be rather increased than lessened by the republication of 
“Social Statics.” 

It is, however, rather a pity, if you can help it, to rake out 
a book fifteen years old, and reprint it, when those fifteen 
years have all been engaged in experiments and discussions 
upon the subject involved. Excepting books of pure specu- 
lation or of high genius, every generation has to write its 
own books; and there are indeed many books of pure specu- 
lation and high genius which do not deserve to outlive the 
generation of men in which they were born. There is noth- 
ing in “Social Statics” to make it one of the exceptions. 
Counting a generation at thirty-three years then, fifteen 
thirty-thirds of this book, at the least, have to be floated up by 
what is left. The illustrations borrowed from English politics 
and English scandal of 1848 and 1849, are not very piquant 
now, and, being mostly forgotten in themselves, do not illus- 
trate a great deal. And so the author has to explain, in a 
prefatory note, that the book must not be taken as a literal 
expression of his present views. All we have got, therefore, 
is an authoritative document as to what Mr. Spencer thought 
in December, 1850. He does not think the same things 
now. Thus “the bases of morality,” as explained here, “are 
but adumbrations of what he hols to be the truth now.” 
“They form but a moiety of the groundwork of a scientific 
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system of ethics.” —‘ The chapters on the rights of women 
and on the rights of children” need qualification, and so on. 
Such large retractations as these lead one to wonder a little 
why the book is reprinted at all. But there is left, undoubt- 
edly, a theory of society; and this is so boldly put, and so 
distinctly explained, as to be worth study. 

In an introductory notice, which explains by extracts from 
a pamphlet of Mr. Spencer’s the odd accident by which the 
very inadequate name of “Social Statics” happened to be 
given to this book, he says himself, very happily, that his aim 
is not the increase of authoritative control over citizens, but 
the decrease of it. “A more pronounced individualism, in- 
stead of a more pronounced nationalism, is the ideal of this 
' treatise.” —“ Society,’ he holds, “is to be re-organized only 
by the accumulated effects of habit upon character.” That 
is, as men become better, society will have less and less to do 
with controlling them; and, when all is well, there will be no 
government at all. This is the central theory of the book. 

In plan, it is divided into five parts. The first annihilates 
the doctrine of expediency, as held by Bentham; and, with 
‘great distinctness of statement and illustration, substantiates 
the existence, and asserts the province, of the moral sense. 
The second part, defining morality first, argues the steady 
evanescence of evil from the world; and then claims that the 
divine idea, or the creative purpose, is the greatest happiness 
of men. This need not be the immediate aim of man, how- 
ever. The fatal error of the expediency philosophers has 
been to suppose that it is. Man’s business is to ascertain the 
conditions by conforming to which the greatest happiness of 
the race will ultimately be obtained. As the social state 
exists in spite of us, these conditions are stated thus: First 
and all-essential, Justice; supplementary to this, Negative 
Beneficence, or abstaining from injuring others; secondary to 
this, among sympathetic beings, there must be positive benev- 
olence; and, lastly, under these limitations, each individual 
“shall perform those acts required to fill up the measure of 
his own private happines@,” or, as the gentle reader would 
be more apt to say, “shall do as he likes.” 
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From these foundations there is wrought out, by different 
processes, in the next part, the “ first principle” of the book, 
which is, that — 

“Every man has freedom to do all he wills, provided he 
infringe not the equal freedom of any other man.” 

Any qualifications of this principle, however necessary, 
must remain for private and individual application, and can- 
not be recognized in the just regulation of a community. 
This principle is then applied to the rights of life and per- 
sonal liberty, the right to the use of the earth, the right 
of property, the right of property in ideas, the right of prop- 
erty in character, the right of exchange, the right of free 
speech, the rights of women and children, and some further 
rights. 

The next part applies the general principle to political 
rights, —as the duty of the State, and the limit of that duty ; 
to national education, and similar offices which have been 
assumed by organized governments. The last part is a sum- 
mary of conclusions. 

Scattered among these discussions, there are some fine 
passages of eloquence and beauty on the possible charm of 
human society. There is an exquisite and very valuable 
statement of man’s sympathy with other men, as supplying 
much of the working power of man’s life. The greatest 
mutual dependence is held up as one of the triumphs which 
we shall attain in the perfect world. Yet this greatest mutual 
dependence is to be joined with the highest individuation. 
By the highest individuation is meant the most perfect sepa- 
ration of each man, as an atom or unit, from all other men. 
And, as the undercurrent of the whole book, it is clear 
enough that, for all the rhetoric about sympathy, Mr. Spencer 
considers society as a sad bore after all. He repeats with 
enthusiasm a fancy of Coleridge’s, that the true idea of life 
is a tendency to individuation; and undertakes, in a specific 
illustration, to show, that from the sponges to the Alcyonide, 
from these to the Corallids, and from these higher yet, the 
lowest of animals ascend as they gain more individuality and 
more. He thus, consciously or unconsciously, argues that 
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the human race will attain its perfection when the individual 
men and women are most widely separated; that Simon 
Stylites and Alexander Selkirk are thus far the most success- 
ful men, and Robinson Crusoe, till he was cursed by Friday’s 
arrival, the most successful idea of manhood; indeed, that 
solitary confinement for life, as occasionally ordered for the 
most depraved of criminals, really gives to them, after lives 
of worthlessness, one happy dream of the ultimate perfec- 
tion of mankind. 

The true theory of the human race is precisely opposed to 
this. Fichte states it very precisely, where he says the 
human race is the individual, of which separate men and 
women are the several necessary organs, each necessary, 
even essential, to the welfare of all the others. St. Paul had 
stated it better, in some memoranda of his, made centuries 
before. 

Because Mr. Spencer’s book works out with great gallantry 
and precision the unsocial view of society, it has a decided 
interest for people who believe with us, that man is a grega- 
rious animal; that the existence of a family is not an accid- 
ent, but a result of the creative design; that society has an 
organic life, all its own, and is not a mere heap of separate 
individual lives; and that government always has a divine 
element in it, and in the end will be thoroughly divine, or the 
kingdom of heaven. 

We do not propose, in the few pages we can assign to this 
history of what Mr. Spencer thought in 1850, to follow this 
contrast in the speculative discussion of the theory of indi- 
viduation. We shall merely trace it in one or two of the 
brilliant illustrations where Mr. Spencer carries his theory 
into practice. 


First of all, as we have intimated, before Mr. Spencer was 
a philosopher, he was an Englishman. And, though he is per- 
haps the very boldest of English speculators, there is always 
the very drollest reference to English customs and precedents, 
as if, “ of course, you know,” there were no others worth con- 
sidering in the world. The Americans are justly thought to 
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hold a goed opinion of themselves; yet we remember no 
American writer of philosophy, who would venture on a state- 
ment so charmingly cool as this : — 


‘* The English national character, as contrasted with that of other 
races, will supply a further illustration. We are universally distin- 
guished for our jealous love of freedom, for the firm maintenance of 
our rights. At the same time, we are not less distinguished for the 
greater equity of our general conduct.” 


Starting on as comfortable a theory as this, Mr. Spencer 
illustrates the practices of government purely from those of 
England. His allusion to administration in other countries 
are always inadequate, often mistaken. Now the English 
administration, however good it may be thought,—and he 
certainly thinks it very poor,— is simply the administration 
of an oligarchy. Claim, if you please, that the members of 
that oligarchy are saints, still they are an oligarchy, — a hand- 
ful of men, governing a much larger number. When Mr. 
Spencer, then, in discussing the interference of Government 
with the management of affairs, as of lighthouses, post-offices, 
banking or trade, clinches his argument by showing how the 
English Government has failed, he only proves what all 
the world outside of England knew very well before, that the 
English Government is a very imperfect one, and that Eng- 
land is not very fortunate in her system. To show that 
Parliament has legislated ill for silk-weavers or cotton-spinners, 
is only to show that an assembly elected mostly by landed pro- 
prietors, educated to preserve game and write Latin verses, 
cannot and will not understand rightly the interests of manu- 
factures. But how if you enlarge the constituency of that 
legislature ? How if you open the lines of promotion, so that 
every living man votes, and every living man is a candidate 
for your Parliament? Then, in the long run, you will have 
legislative bodies which will embrace men of very wide expe- 
rience, of very curious information, and who will respect the 
knowledge of experts about their own affairs to the very 
fullest. On the other hand, each interest will be quite jealous 
enough of favors or advantages extended to others. Sucha 
23* 
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legislature is every legislature of every free American State. 
Unquestionably they make blunders. But a blunder hardly 
survives the first year of its trial. As unquestionably, such 
assemblies hit upon and carry out very complex systems for 
the development of industry and the extension of the rights 
of men, which never had been theoretically stated; which 
are due wholly to the successive experiments, even to the 
successive blunders, of successive legislatures; and which 
do practically enlarge the domain of human intelligence, and 
subdue the world. It is worth the while of real statesmen 
to examine such systems. 

Take, as an illustration, what is known in the Northern 
States of America as the “ General Incorporation Law.” To 
enable small capitalists to combine their resources, and to 
work with them as efficiently as a large capitalist could do 
alone, is a great practical question. It is especially so, in 
a country where there are but few large capitalists. It isa 
question discussed, ad nauseam, in the books. It is a question 
which has. been discussed in its applications to manufactures, 
to mining, to navigation, to education, to every human inter- 
est, indeed, in every legislature in America. Unnumbered 
experiments have been tried upon it. We do not pretend to 
say that it is yet settled. But we do say, that the General 
Incorporation Statute, first tried in the State of Connecticut, 
wrought out there in very curious detail, till that State 
proved it had hit on a working system, and then adopted, in 
principle, by almost all the neighboring States, —contains the 
elements of success. It is a step which will not be retraced. 
It satisfies everybody. So far as it goes, it gives greater 
opportunities than were possible before for man’s triumph 
over inanimate nature, which is one great part of the busi- 
ness man was put into the world to do. Still further, this 
system is a system which could not have been tried without 
a Government to try it. It could not have been tried merely 
by the voluntary agreement of certain men to try it. The 
State, as an individual power, had to say, at a certain fixed 
time, “ This experiment shall be tried, under such and such 
conditions, in order that we may all see whether, under such 
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conditions, capital will be most freely employed and industry 
most surely rewarded.” To say that the British Parliament 
has never hit on any such plan, or has never succeeded in 
any such details, is simply to say, what Mr. Spencer proves 
very perfectly, that the British Parliament does not well 
understand the business of internal administration. 

We make this reference ‘first to Mr. Spencer’s English 
short-sightedness, because it is perhaps, at bottom, the origin 
of his contempt for government, and of his theory of individ- 
uation. For it does happen, even with wise men and with 
theorists, that some early prejudice must take the credit of 
the birth of their whole theoretical system. Mr. Spencer’s 
theory is, that “ government is essentially immoral. Is it not 
the offspring of evil, bearing about it all the marks of its 
parentage? Does it not exist because crime exists?” To 
both these questions, anybody who has seen government 
born, as an American settler does, says, “ No.” The repres- 
sion of crime is only a very small part of the duty of govern- 
ment or of its business. It is hard to separate the proceedings 
of one man from the work of the State, of which he is not an 
atom, but an organized member. But let us attempt this in 
Mr. Spencer’s fashion. Let us suppose a being from another 
land, if necessary from another world, dropped down in 
America. He takes a wild piece of the world to subdue it. 
What are his relations to Government? He has no relations 
with it, but that the Government of the country has sent 
intelligent surveyors into that region before him, who have 
marked off the land into sections of one hundred and sixty 
acres; and this Pole, or Hungarian, or inhabitant of the 
planet Mars, may enter on any one of them, build any house, 
castle, or shanty, he pleases, try any experiment in agricul- 
ture he chooses, and, by virtue of that preliminary survey, 
he will be protected in his castle or in his experiments 
against all the world who may try to dispossess him, while 
he is trying the experiments, or living in the castle. There 
is no crime here. There is no repression of crime. There is 
a great favor conferred on this settler, and, as it proves, on 
everybody else in the world too.  Literally,. nobody is 
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aggrieved by the arrangement. Now, into that man’s neigh- 
borhood come other settlers,— Englishmen, Bohemians, Ar- 
menians, and, if possible, inhabitants of Vesta. They find it 
convenient to make their road to the nearest river on some 
system, instead of making sixteen roads from their sixteen 
houses. They meet together, and appoint a committee of 
selectmen to see to this road. - Their neighbors, the county . 
through, meet, and appoint their committees. All together 
meet, and appoint county commissioners of roads. But there 
is no suppression of crime in the matter. These officers are 
chosen, or this government is established, because there 
are certain things to be done by the whole body, for the con- 
venience at once of each and of all. It is more convenient 
- to have one insane hospital for the whole. county, than for 
each man to have a separate insane retreat attached, against 
a time of need, to his own house. It is more convenient to 
have the children of a town educated in ten schoolhouses, 
than to have a governess hired in each family, and the dining- 
room given up to a jury schoolroom. It is more convenient 
to have the State build the lighthouses for my ship, than 
for me to send out engineers in advance to set up lights on 
the dangerous headlands, when I propose to send her ona 
voyage. It is more convenient for me to bid the government 
carry all my letters, and all everybody’s else, than to keep a 
staff of couriers and their horses in readiness for me to send 
a note to Winona or St. Paul. 

So little is government the child of crime, or created for 
the chief purpose of suppressing crime, that there constantly 
occur terms of county courts when there are no criminals; 
and the renting the county jail to summer boarders is an 
event which has happened so often, that people do not now 
eput it in the newspapers. 

The proportion in which the correction of crime is the 
work of government appears fairly enough from the expenses 
of a State. In the ordinary expenses of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, the largest item is that for public education. Its 
cost to the people annually is about $1,500,000. 

The item next in magnitude, which appears on the public 
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accounts, is the public charge of the poor by the several 
towns. Its annual cost is about $600,000. 

The item next in magnitude is that for State charitable insti- 
tutions; viz., for three insane hospitals, four hospitals or alms- 
houses for foreigners, two institutions for the blind, and two 
for the deaf, and some smaller expenses. These amount in a 
year to about $320,000. 

The next item is the charge for reform schools for boys 
and girls exposed to temptation, and for the State Prison. 
This charge is about $140,000. The county jails involve a 
charge of $182,000. 

The next item is the expense of the legislature, which is 
about $130,000. 

The next is the salaries of the jndges and officers of 
court. This is about $110,000. 

The last is the salaries of the various executive officers, — 
about $75,000. 

We do not include in this statement, a statement of the 
charges of the government for railroads and other roads. 
The statistics are so intermingled with that share of such 
expenses met by individuals, that it would be difficult to 
separate them. But to that feature of our civilization, a very 
large share of the work of the executive, legislative, and 
judicial departments is given. Without attempting any esti- 
mate of the annual charges here, we will only say, that the 
charges named above for correctional institutions — even in- 
cluding the reform schools, which are rather preventive than 
places for punishment — include every penny spent by the 
people of this State directly for the punishment of crime. 
This charge is $322,000. On the other hand, the education 
and public charities of the State cost $2,420,000. 

A third amount, $315,000, required by the legislature, the 
executive, and the judiciary, might fairly be shared between 
the other two, and the various interests of the public, which 
do not appear in either of the heads of correction or charity, 
—such as roads, commissions of inquiry, administration of 
banks, insurance, and other business. They should be shared 

proportionally to their amount, or nearly so. At the very 
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most, then, the repression or the correction of crime requires 
not one-eighth of the expense or of the attention of the 
government. 

We are well aware, that such statistics are very inadequate. 
They should be accompanied, on the one side, by the detail 
of the taxation and expenses of a town, and, on the other, by 
those of the nation. For such an examination, we have not 
here the space. But any person acquainted with the facts 
knows, that, in town expenses or national expenses, a propor- 
tion, even less than we have named, is devoted to the detec- 
tion or repression of crime. 

At this point, however, Mr. Spencer’s special admirers will 
say to us, that, by “crime” he does not mean the crime 
which is punished by courts in prisons. He means wicked- 
ness in general, they will say. In the introduction to his 
book, he makes a very ingenious parallel between his study, 
and that of a physiologist. In physiology, he says, we study 
a supposed perfect human body. It is the business of thera- 
peutics to deal with disease; but physiology deals with 
health only. And so, he says, “social statics” only deals 
with upright men, and a world of upright men. If anybody 
wants to write a book of social therapeutics, he may. But 
this is not that book. Accordingly, when the book makes 
any statement which would otherwise seem quite bold, there 
comes in a little reminder at the end, that all this applies only 
to possible human beings, and not to actual. After you have 
admired for twenty-two pages, at being told that you must 
not coerce your children; that, if they choose to eat unripe 
apples in dog-days, you must let them, — it appears that all 
this only applies to perfect children; and that, in case of an 
“imperfect humanity,” the twenty-two pages may be used 
for waste paper. After it has been proved, that men would 
volunteer to carry the mail across the prairies and the Rocky 
Mountains, from Passamaquoddy to Sceattle, for the love of 
the thing, and its natural and spontaneous rewards, it proves 
that these are to be perfect men, “upright men,” in a perfect 
age. This occasional reminder, that the book has, in strict- 
ness, nothing to do with the circumstances in which we are 
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actually living, detracts from the vivacity and point of most 
of its radicalisms. We do not consider, however, that this dis- 
claimer even, broad as it is, is sufficient to justify Mr. Spen- 
cer’s argument, that government is the child of crime, only 
intended for the repression of crime, and shows always traces 
of its origin. It is true, that any book on government seems 
to savor of milk-and-water a little, when the author falls back 
on the government of cherubs and of angels. But, granting 
that such is the object of such treatises, we still hold our 
ground. To revert to the particular instance with which we 
began, which is, in fact, generally the origin of government 
in America,—the case of road-building. We claim that a 
company of seraphs,— Uriel, Michael, and Raphael themselves 
included, — if settled in this world with the object of subduing 
it, would find it to their advantage to subdue it on system. 
It would be advisable, that one seraph should do the survey- 
ing, one the mining, one the bridge-building. It would be 
desirable, that they should assign these services according to 
fitness of seraph for duty. It would be desirable, that is, that 
they should institute a government. 

And, to return to the position from which we entered on 
this discussion, we believe Mr. Spencer himself would make 
a similar statement, if the repeated failures of the English 
Government had not driven so many English radicals into the 


false theory, that, at best, government is the creature of 
crime. 


Mr. Spencer’s first head in applying his general principles 
is, naturally, the consideration of property in land. His argu- 
ment is concise, clear, and perfectly satisfactory. He apolo- 
gizes more than he need for it, we should suppose, even in 
addressing Boeotians or Englishmen. Society is the land- 
lord. Each man living has a right to a farm somewhere, if 
he will pay the rent society demands. In strictness, there is 
no private property in land. This is simply to say, that the 
government guarantees every man’s title to his land, on con- 
dition that he pays the taxes which the government, as the 
original holder, demands for its rent. What we call fee- 
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simple is really a perpetual lease; and the taxes and other 
services due to the State are the rents paid. In America, 
this would be called very conservative doctrine; for it gives 
society or government that complete and absolute power 
which, in America, we know that divine institution demands, 
commands, and should exact for its own preservation, to the 
last penny of accumulation, and the last drop of blood. Mr. 
Spencer seems to shrink a little from the consequences. 
And he encourages his English readers by telling them, that, 
as a matter of expediency, it may be well to recognize old 
titles; and that “men having got themselves into the dilemma 
by disobedience to law, must get out of it as well as they 
can;” that abstract morality has no concern with our extri- 
cating ourselves from the perplexities accompanying the 
present tenure of property. This encouragement savors a 
little of the consolation which the preacher administered to a 
hearer who had been overwhelmed with anguish by his 
description of Calvary and its sufferings. Finding it difficult 
to soothe her, the frightened pastor said, that, after all, it was 
a great while ago; and that the place was far off where it 
happened. Abstract morality, as Mr. Spencer admirably 
shows in other places, has a great deal to do with the extri- 
cation of mankind from their present perplexities. Itisa 
pity to surrender the elixir, at the moment we have discov- 
ered the poison. The answer that the Duke of Leeds or the 
Duke of Sutherland, whom he invokes, would make to his 
appeal should be this, and, as we suppose, it would be: “ We 
are tenants of society. We pay enormous rents to society. 
Whatever society demands, when it chooses to enlarge these 
rents, we pay. We hold on precisely your tenure.” If Mr. 
Spencer says, in reply, that society is very inadequately 
represented by queen, lords, and commons, the dukes would 
answer, that that was not their fault, but “society’s.” If 
society in England chooses to be so represented, — and cer- 
tainly it does, so far as the world can see,—they do all that 
can be demanded of them, in paying to its bailiff all the rents 
that he demands. 

Having thus stated the origin of what we call property in 
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land, Mr. Spencer proceeds to state that property in the pro- 
ducts of a man’s labor springs from it. It is, in a certain 
sense, more absolutely a man's own than is the earth on which 
he labors. Society’s contract with the workman has been 
this: “ Provided you deliver to us a stated share of the pro- 
duce which, by cultivation, you can obtain from this piece of 
land, we give you the exclusive use of the remainder of that 
produce.” We consider this view of personal property com- 
pletely sound. It recognizes the essential fact, that property 
is the creature of civil order or of society; that it cannot 
exist, in any sense, without some mutual agreement. There 
is no original or divine right of property: it is an institution 
resulting from the organization of society. 

Proceeding safely and surely thus far, Mr. Spencer plunges 
into the consideration of property in ideas. Partly, perhaps, 
because an author’s experience is more like to make him con- 
versant with such property than with property in stocks or 
in land, he enters on this discussion with an intensity which 
we hardly observe in other chapters. He is bitterly severe 
on legislators and on courts, because they do not recognize, 
he says, property in ideas as a right, and because they say 
that a:patent is only a stimulus to industry and talent. 

But all the invective in this chapter seems to us unde- 
served. Has not Mr. Spencer just been showing that prop- 
erty in things is not in itself an original right? that it has 
been earned only by the supposed rent which a man has paid 
to society for the earth out of which these things are created ? 
Why should the property in an invention be any more sacred 
than the property in a bushel of corn? It is because specu- 
lators like Mr. Spencer claim too much for the right of prop- 
erty in ideas, that legislators and courts, pushing their claims 
to the reduction to absurdity, are so apt to speak carelessly, 
as if they had no claims at all. 

Mr. Spencer’s doctrine about visible property, which we 
conceive to be true, is this, —that society is the owner of 
the whole earth: then, for purposes of convenience, the 
earth is assigned into different sections, of a size fit for use, 
and the use of them is given to tenants, who are called 
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owners, on condition that they pay to society such rents or 
taxes as are demanded. If they pay these rents, — any corn, 
trees, houses, metals, wares, pictures, or statues, which their 
industry, mediately or immediately, produces from the land, is 
their property. No man may take it away. 

Let us now apply the same principle to what is thought the 
analogous case of property in ideas. The domain of Truth is 
the common freehold of all society. Let a man pay his rents, 
and he may enter where he will, and develop it as he will. 
In that event, a specific invention which he makes is his 
own. But it is only his own, on condition that he pays so- 
ciety some rent or tax to compensate it for the undivided use 
of his invention. For this payment, Mr. Spencer, so far as 
this chapter shows, makes no provision. 

Farther yet: the analogy between the bushel of corn, and 
the invention of a machine, wholly fails, if the inventor try 
to push his right so far as to claim the right in all similar 
machines. If we adopted Mr. Spencer’s favorite reduction to 
the absurd, we should say, that in the invention of a new ma- 
chine lies the germ of all the machines which shall ever use 
its principle. Because it contains this germ, the inventor 
should be paid at the outset for its value in all time to come; 
or whenever, in after time, the machine is made, he shall 
be paid a royalty by the maker for the value of the germ. 
If we tried this alternative in the case of the corn, the far- 
mer would be paid in advance for the contribution he makes 
to all the bushels of corn of which he sells the germs; or, 
through all time, he would have a claim to a royalty on all 
the corn which grew from his bushel. In this alternative, 
Mr. Spencer would accept the first half. He would say, pay 
in advance the inventor, for the worth that his idea is going 
to be in all possible future industry. But this is, clearly, to 
claim an impossibility. Who shall determine this value ? 

The truth is, that, granting the inventor has a right to his 
idea or invention, society has at least an equal right to com- 
pel him to make the invention. God gave him the power of 
invention, for the common good, not for his own. ‘Woe to 
him, if he do not use it! It is the omission to observe this 
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right of society to the service of all its members, which com- 
plicates so much the consideration of the so-called rights of 
inventors and authors. Mr. Spencer, as usual, looking with 
contempt on society, and sympathizing with individuals, 
ignores the right of society altogether. 

But how, if, on a disabled steamer, which had lost a rudder, 
an engineer on board should say, “ I know how to construct a 
steering apparatus, which will bring us all to port; but I will 
not teach the rest of you how to make it, — unless you unite 
in giving me all your property, and binding yourselves to me 
as my servants till you die”? . We should say he had no right 
to make this sale of his invention. Yet his claim would be 
very small compared with Mr. Spencer’s. How, if, at the 
outset of the rebellion, a statesman had said, that he had 
invented a system of conciliation, which would emancipate all 
the slaves in the land, and restore the Union, and satisfy 
all parties; but he would not announce that system until we 
had settled on him and his heirs the whole national domain? 
Clearly, he has no right to drive any such a bargain. As little 
have the heirs of Archimedes the right which Mr. Spencer 
claims for them to a royalty, every time any man calculates 
the weight of water by Archimedes’s invention; or the heirs 
of Shakespeare a right to a royalty from every man who 
says, — 

“ A rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet.” 


In point of fact, the share of society in the joint right by 
which property in ideas is held is so large, that the property 
is worthless unless society have fulfilled, painfully and well, 
its share in the invention. Why is the copyright of Mr. 
Dickens’s book or Mr. Spencer’s worth five times as much in 
America as in England? Because in America the government 
has chosen to spend millions on millions in teaching every- 
body to read these books, while in England the system of 
government makes it desirable that very few people shall be 
able to read them with interest or pleasure. Grant that the 
right to the idea is Mr. Spencer’s or Mr. Dickens’s, the right 
to the enjoyment of it seems to spring, in a proportion vastly 
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larger, from the work of those who have prepared the readers 
to use the idea. The value of the idea, without such prepar- 
ation, may be precisely estimated by those who will carry 
the books to Madagascar, and essay the sale of them there. 

Mr. Spencer himself, as usual at the end of one of his 
chapters, acknowledges that he does not know what to do 
about it. He confesses that several people may make. an 
invention at the same time, without knowing of each other. 
In that case, he is at a loss how to decide. But, as usual, he 
says it is none of his business. The decision does not seem 
to us so difficult. Its principles, as we believe, are these. 

Society has a right to the utmost efforts of all its members. 
Just as it may make every man fight for it, it may claim that 
such thinker or officer shall think his best for it. This is 
universally acknowledged regarding moral truths. No man 
has a right, we say, to hold back his moral convictions. It 
is equally true regarding all truth, invention, or discovery. 

Let society, then, after inventions have been made and 
tested, after. books have been written and circulated, decide 
by its most solemn and careful tribunals what are the fit 
rewards to be paid from the common treasury to the inventor 
or the author. No system of award could be so false and 
inconsistent as the present. Our system of copyright pays 
to the author of a novel worse than worthless, if it is only 
highly enough spiced with licentiousness, higher rewards 
than it pays to the author of the “ Mécanique Céleste.”” The 
inventor of a machine so simple that every one can make 
it after it is invented, obtains nothing for his patent because it 
cannot be protected; while the inventor of some large-scale 
improvement, which must be used under the eyes of the 
world, watches his “ rights,” and obtains his princely income. 
No system but that here suggested, will, as we believe, 
ever rescue copyright and patent-right from the absurdities 
which surround them when we attempt the futile task of 
classifying them with other forms of property. 


Applying in detail the “ first principle” of the book to the 
things the State has been accustomed to do, Mr. Spencer 
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argues that Government has no right to regulate commerce, 
none to regulate religion, none to relieve the poor, none to 
educate children, none to establish colonies, none to care for 
the health of the people except by suppressing nuisances, 
none to issue currency, none to carry mails, none to build or 
maintain lighthouses. The specific illustrations given of the 
danger of people putting their fingers into what they do not 
understand, are admirably put; but, as we have intimated, 
the sweeping theories themselves result from the habit of 
considering the governors and the governed different people, 
with different interests. Let government be what it should 
be,— the organization of the governed for the carrying-out of 
certain affairs essential to all,—and they will themselves see 
to it, that the process shall not interfere unduly with individual 
privileges. Mr. Spencer suggests, rather lamely, that what 
he calls private enterprize will carry out the work which he 
would prohibit government from undertaking. A private 
corporation (why not call it the Trinity Board) shall be estab- 
lished to build the lighthouses of the world. Another private 
corporation (let us call it Thurn and Taxis) shall carry the 
mails of the world. Another private corporation (shall we 
call it the Royal College of Physicians) shall regulate the 
sewers. Another private corporation (let us call it the 
Church) shall see that by no accidental failure of personal 
charity Darby and Joan starve to-night. After having estab- 
lished a few hundred of such private corporations, we may 
rub our hands with glee, and say, “ We have left every thing 
to unrestricted care: things are taking care of themselves ; 
we have discharged all these interests from the function of 
government.” But the toil-worn man of public spirit, as he 
rushes madly from one election of directors to another; as 
he finds all these institutions of private benevolence clash- 
ing with each other, even when administered by perfectly 
upright men, as the whole book supposes, — exhausted after 
his attendance at the last election of the three hundred, will 
be apt to say, Why should we not, once for all, lay out a 
system by which the relations of these several Boards to each 
other should be adjusted once for all,—a system by which 
94* 
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the choice of these administering officers shall be made at 
once, and with direct reference to dividing the work, as they 
can best discharge it? This is to ask, Why not establish a 
constitution of government with very large powers, to be 
used at the direction of the governed? 





Arr. VIII.—STATE CRIMES, AND THEIR PENALTY. 


THE scene of the 7th of July closed the last act of that gloomy 
tragedy which began with the murder of the 14th of April. 
It is not a very pleasant or a very profitable thing to dwell 
on,—the putting to death of four persons, bound and help- 
less, in that deliberate, ostentatious, mechanical way, which 
is called a public execution. In general, it has been proved 
true, that the punishment of d ‘th has in it something to 
harden and demoralize the popular heart; and when a popular 
exhibition is made of it, as it still is in many countries, it is 
one of the great schools of depravity, and a public horror. 
If it is ever to be justified at all, it is in a time of revolution 
like the present, when a solemn act of State invests the human 
tragedy of death with an awe and respect which are apt to be 
lost while human life is cheapened in the accumulation of 
worse horrors, — so that the doom of those four malefactors 
does more to impress the imagination, and give a sense of 
the awe of death, than all the carnage of a battle-field, or all the 
mortality of a hospital; or else, when any given crime has, 
by peculiar circumstances of guilt and atrocity in it, thrown 
the public mind somewhat off its balance, and jarred the gen- 
eral conscience in a peculiar way, to which the feeling of 
satisfied justice seems to bring some relief, — when the crimi- 
nal’s life is deliberately required by the State, as the forfeit 
of his deed. 

It is purely by the good or evil of this moral effect, as we 
believe, that the death-penalty can fairly be defended or 
accused, as a part of the ordinary administration of justice. 
In safe and ordinary times, in a civilized and orderly State, 
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the cases must be very rare when it is either wise or right. 
The arguments which have generally upheld it have been 
either the cowardice that would shuffle crime and its conse- 
quences out of sight as fast as possible, or else the supersti- 
tion that has held so blindly to the worst mistakes and horrors 
of the past. Nothing, perhaps, has done so much to brutalize 
the temperand debauch the conscience of the criminal classes 
themselves, as the shocking repetition and cheapening of it 
in some modern countries.* To be of any good effect, or to 
plead any justification, it should be a very rare, a very deli- 
berate, and a very solemn thing. And its main justification 
then will be, that it is the only way which the law has — 
unless we should go back to the ancient horrors of bodily tor- 
ture — to set apart a particular class of crimes, and testify that 
abhorrence of them which is the general verdict of mankind. 
It is not for vengeance, not for cruelty, that human law thus 
banishes the criminal for ever from the face of the earth, and 
the society of human life, — remanding him from man’s judg- 
ment to the bar of Him who sees not as man sees, and is wise 
to ordain, and just to judge, where our judgment fails. Nor 
is it because death is a more severe or a more adequate punish- 
ment of guilt than long imprisonment (for instance) with hard, 
labor, or exile and disgrace. But, if we may say so, there are 
cases which seem to appall and paralyze our judgment; and, 
with a certain horror and repugnance, we long to have every 
visible token of them buried from our sight: we long that the 
deed itself, and the chief agents of it, should pass from the face 
of man into oblivion, — at least into history, — and be hence- 
forth to all the world as if they had not been. 

We assume without debate the right of human society over 
the life of its subjects and members. Being attacked in its 





* Thus, Miss Martineau tells us, that, in the year 1785, ninety-seven persons 
were executed in the city of London alone, for the crime of pilfering from shops ; 
in one instance, a batch of twenty persons at once, hung in the public street, 
before a vast, profane, quarrelsome, and half-drunken mob of men, women, and 
children, of a Monday morning, as the fruit of the previous week’s action of the 
Courts. In 1811, when Sir Samuel Romilly moved the third reading of his Bill 
in the House of Commons, “at that moment there was a child in Newgate, not 
ten years of age, under sentence of death for this offence.” — History of the Peace, 
vol. ii. p. 86. 
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liberties or sovereignty, a State may stand to its own defence, 
and employ the persons of its citizens, in whatever way seems 
best, safest, most effectual and humane, as a barrier between 
it and ruin. Whatever our previous scruples about it may 
have been, and whatever our dread of it considering the cruel 
and despotic way in which the sovereign power in other coun- 
tries has used it,—in conscriptions, in standing armies, in 
wars of ambition, in terrible vengeance visited upon conspir- 
acy and rebellion,—the general sense of our people has 
heartily ratified that extreme power, and has submitted to a 
conscription so vast as to be the astonishment of the world. 
This is the practical acknowledgment of the right of society 
to claim the lives of its members at need, put to the severest 
test, and triumphantly sustained. A corresponding right it 
clearly has, in those extreme cases of crime and its penalty, 
which have been spoken of. A right to be used very cau- 
tiously, and only in the last resort. A right whose sacredness 
would all be lost, if it were to be used for vengeance or 
cruelty or cowardice. A right which is only justified, when 
it is used to express, in the most solemn, the most unequivo- 
cal, the only way, the deepest moral conviction of a com- 
munity, in judgment of the deepest order of human guilt. 
But Justice must hold the sword, as well as the scales. If 
there are merit and honor on our side, there must be guilt and 
blame on the other. And that guilt, that blame, must have 
their expression in human codes of law. Of course, law cannot 
pretend to measure the degrees of personal merit and blame. 
No doubt,-—— everybody knows,— a child is brought up in 
crime, or a man is led to crime, by a thousand circumstances 
utterly out of his control, which imply no more blame in him 
than the fact that he was born at all, or born in such a city, 
or such a State. And, if we set about measuring the degrees 
of personal guiltiness, there is no one, of any tenderness of 
conscience, who could ever bring himself to pronounce sen- 
tence on his fellowman. “ Who am J,” he would say, “ to de- 
clare this unhappy creature a sinner, and unfit to live; I, 
who have been comfortably and respectably brought up, who 
hardly know what violent passion and strong temptation mean ; 
I, who never felt the pressure of haggard want, or the 
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curse of evil companionship, — who am I, to judge this poor 
fellow-creature, born under a different sky, breathing a differ- 
ent air, trained to another code of right and wrong, beset by 
temptations, hounded on by passions that I hardly know the 
name of,— who am I, to pronounce his doom? Let me put 
myself in his place rather; and let me think to myself which 
is perhaps more guilty before the bar of God, he or I!” 
This would be the language of conscience dealing with the 
question of the degree of personal guilt. But human justice 
does not deal with questions of conscience, —that is, essen- 
tially and directly. It leaves them to be settled in the court 
of conscience, at the bar of religion, between a man’s heart 
and his God, or the teacher he selects to interpret to him the 
mind of God. Human justice, as expressed in law, must deal 
with facts, with tendencies, with dangers and their remedy. 
It cannot go into questions of casuistry, or the metaphysics 
of free will, or the philosophy of those influences which act on 
character. It deals with men, with facts, with deeds. The 
highest reason which it understands, or can take account of, 
is the safety and advantage of society itself. If it does its 
best for that, it is obliged to leave all questions of human 
liberty and guilt and doom, reverently but absolutely, to the 
God who alone can judge in the sphere of absolute truth and 
perfect right. There will always be a dash of pity in the in- 
dignation which a right-minded person feels for guilt. And, 
within the bounds of public safety, the court must allow for 
all circumstances that extenuate the guilt or mitigate its 
doom. But we are not to forget, that, in the division of em- 
ployments in a Commonwealth, it is the business of law to 
guard the public safety, just as it is of religion to guard the 
public conscience; and that the last and highest considera- 
tion which law, as such, can entertain, is the order, the 
security, the true liberty, of the State. 

In the accumulation of great crimes and horrors which 
have marked the latter stages especially of the war, there 
has been an uneasy feeling that we ought to do something to 
retaliate or avenge, before the bar of our conscience, the guilt 
from which the nation has suffered so deeply, and the hearts 
of the people have bled so cruelly. There can be no doubt, 
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that, where definite acts of crime can be brought home and 
proved upon the doers of them, they ought to be dealt with 
sternly,impartially, with the rigid and even justice which marks 
the true course of public law. But for retaliation, retribution, 
any thing that attempts to apportion the penalty to the guilt, — 
and that on so wide a scale and over so vast a territory, — it 
is impossible to entertain a serious thought of it. “ What!” 
some say, “shall all those monstrous crimes go unpunished ? 
Shall we have no satisfaction for the war which was brought 
on us wantonly and unprepared? Shall we have no compen- 
sation for the tides of blood that have been spilt? Shall the 
lives of our sons and brothers, slain in this most wanton of 
rebellions, go unavenged? Shall not this vast calamity which 
has overtaken our nation and race be visited upon the heads 
of those who, with their eyes open, brought it upon us?” In 
one sense, it is even so. We are not commissioned to mea- 
sure out or to punish the degrees of personal guilt in the 
authors of all this misery. Still less are we commissioned to 
be the agents of any feeling, however natural or even just, of 
retaliation and revenge. 

We do not speak of that technical retaliation, in a military 
sense, where the life of a prisoner of war, for example, 1 
threatened, in order to prevent cruelty and outrage on the 
other side. Here, there is no thought of punishment, no 
accusation of guilt, no thirst for vengeance. It is an awful 
last resort,—one so dreadful in its nature, that, in every in- 
stance we can call to mind, our Government has shrunk from 
carrying out its threat, and preferred the humiliation of seem- 
ing to break its word, and forsake its helpless men, rather than 
exact the penalty of their wrongs, in the lives of captive ene- 
mies. We have no judgment to pass here on that awful last 
resort of the law of arms, when the innocent are deliberately 
made to suffer for the guilty. But there is another sort of 
retaliation, which is nothing else but mischievous and wrong. 
Wherever our armies in the South felt free to “ punish” (as 
they called it) the guilt of treason, of which they felt those 
people to be guilty, — in the burning of houses, the destruc- 
tion of estates, the plundering or insulting of the people, or 
any sort of personal cruelty upon them,—=$in any sort of vio- 
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lence or destruction not strictly enjoined by the law of mili- 
tary service, or strictly required to supply the wants of our 
own armies, or to weaken the military force opposed to them, — 
then it was a crime; and the evil consequences of it are sure 
to be brought to bear upon the conscience and welfare of our 
people. To some feeble degree we are atoning for it, by 
feeding the multitudes who were left to starve, and by cloth- 
ing the multitudes who were stripped to perish. But the 
great atonement of that wrong must be worked out through 
years, perhaps generations, of suspicion, ill-will, secret hate, 
and brooding treachery; also, through the crippled industry, 
the diminished welfare, the more difficult administration, of the 
domain won back blasted to the nation’s rule and care. Every 
such thought of retaliation, every such notion of the punish- 
ment of guilt by unlawful modes and unauthorized hands, was 
a mistake in the beginning, — a dreadful and disastrous mis- 
take, whose immediate act was crime, and whose late result 
must be for evil. 

And this is a distinction which it is important to make very 
clear in our own minds, — very much more clear than it seems 
to have been in many of the discussions we have heard upon 
the subject. The war, let us understand, is a thing of the 
past. Whatever the guilt of it in its origin, it has been 
visited in the most awful manner upon the whole section of 
country, and upon every class of men who have taken part in 
it. Nothing can be added on our part to that vengeance with 
which divine justice has repaid, with even curious, almost 
(we might say) statistical completeness, each item of wrath 
that had been laid up against the day of wrath. The day 
when the public safety might seem to call for or justify 
measures of retaliation, has passed by with the war itself, — 
let us hope, never to return. It is time for us, now at least, 
to look upon this whole matter of crime and its penalty, calmly 
and dispassionately ; to look at it only as it bears on the future 
safety, welfare, honor, and the truest moral interest, of our 
nation. 

Those criminals who were executed in Washington the 
other day, for instance, — whatever emotion of wrath or ven- 
geance their crime had roused, had entirely passed away, with 
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most of us, in the course of their long trial, in the light thrown 
upon the circumstances of their lives, and the unravelling of 
their wretched plot, in the spectacle of their friends’ distress, 
and in the human pity that is awakened by the near presence 
of a helpless human creature, bound, and waiting its doom. 
All wrath and vengeance were laid aside. Even, we might 
say, there was more likelihood of a sentimental compassion, a 
morbid tenderness, towards them; so that of the millions that 
loudly demanded their lives in April, very few would have 
signed their death-warrant without compunction in July. 
But among these few was that stern, inflexible man, of severe 
feature, of unbending will, and with a life’s experience very 
hardly tried, who was, as it were, the divinely commissioned 
minister of doom, to expiate his predecessor’s murder. Swift- 
ly the stroke fell. One day only intervened. The country 
was spared the scandal, and the criminals the pain, of those 
wretched months that so often intervene between the sentence 
and its execution. All was over, and the heart of the nation 
says, It is well. 

What has been so strikingly illustrated here, we ought to 
have in mind in that whole course of criminal justice which 
now lies before our Government, in dealing with the authors 
and upholders of the rebellion. A great and in some respects 
a heavy and dreadful task! But one which will be very much 
lightened, not merely to the doers of it, but to the heart of 
our people at large, who must sustain their agents in it, if we 
keep in mind the safe and only rule of public justice: Abso- 
lutely nothing for retaliation and vengeance ; little, if any thing, 
of the pretence to weigh out and apportion the measure of per- 
sonal responsibility ; every thing in view simply of the general 
good, the future peace and honor of the nation. In the course 
of the war, there were other feelings which inevitably came 
up, and it seemed as if they must be satisfied, could the nation 
only get the power. Now the nation has got the power; but 
the question of using it shows itself in quite another light. 
The controlling motive now must be, not merely to secure the 
advantage, safety, and satisfaction of that part of the nation 
which remained loyal when attacked, but to bring back to 
harmony, prosperity, and peace, a vast population and an 
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enormous territory long alienated and distressed by war. 
There have been many crimes in the course of it, of peculiar 
atrocity, —the burning of houses; the hanging of men for 
loyalty ; the plunder, outrage, and dispersion of their families ; 
the shooting and starving of prisoners; the series of desperate 
plots by which the later fortunes of the war were sought to 
be retrieved. There will be work enough to deal with the 
doers and accomplices of these, and inflict on them just sen- 
tence according to the best established principles of law. 

But at heart we have felt as if there were one crime which 
lay behind them all, and embraced them all; and this we have 
called the crime of treason. How can we deal with it, now 
that the day of its great madness is over, and that its power 
is gone out in ashes and blood? Still we say, there is but 
one safe rule,— the peace and security of the State. If that 
requires, in a given instance, a man’s exile or imprisonment, 
or the confiscation of his goods, or the forfeiture of his life 
even, so let the law decide, yet without emotion of wrath, or 
thought of vengeance, to enforce its verdict. It is not for us 
to measure the degrees ofiguilt, or to mete out the amount of 
retribution. These men, for all we know, were like other 
men,—no better, and probably not much worse, than the 
average of men. Let us put ourselves in their situation, and 
we shall not find it hard to see how we might be led, we will 
not say to share in their crime, or to approve of it, but to ac- 
cept it as one of the dreadful necessities of the state of things 
they had brought about. As to the first act itself, which we 
call treason, — that is, armed resistance against the Govern- 
ment, — they first persuaded themselves there was no wrong 
in that. They had carefully trained themselves to a theory 
of government which assumed the right of one State to re- 
nounce the authority of the rest. No such apparent harm in 
that, perhaps, as we look at it in theory: at any rate, it was 
a doctrine which twelve years ago was getting rather popular 
among some classes of us here at the North, who longed to see 
New England free of the restraint and odium of laws passed 
in defence of slavery. Follow out their theory, and New 
England, a dozen years ago, might have been a sea of fire 
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and blood. They were kept in check by the average loyal 
common sense of the North. At the South there was no such 
check. Personal pride, recklessness of moral restraint, the 
habit of despotic authority, feudal temper cherished by feu- 
dal institutions, State rights, and local jealousies, — all worked 
together to make it easy and plain, to turn the plausible 
theory of secession into the awful and dangerous experiment 
of secession. And, having once chosen their path, it was 
harder and harder to quit it. 

It is not necessary to think they were criminals, and guilty 
above all other men; that is to say, guilty in their own eyes, 
acting against their own sense of right, criminal in the sense 
in which a thief or murderer knows that he is guilty. That 
they were bred in a system of slavery, corrupt and effete, 
was surely their misfortune, and not their fault; and, grant- 
ing this, all the rest follows, almost of its own accord. Most 
likely they did not expect a very severe struggle, a very 
bloody war, to establish their supremacy. At any rate, their 
supremacy they were determined to establish, cost what it 
would. Every man would rather secure his ends at a cheap 
rate, than a costly one; at a cheap rate of guilt and suffering, 
if he can; with as little wear and tear of conscience as he 
can. The war—at any rate the ‘great scale of it, and the 
terrible necessities it brought with it — was no doubt a dread- 
ful and a sickening surprise to most of those who brought it 
on. Some of them were no doubt prepared for it, and perfectly 
ready and reckless to plunge the country into it. Some 
thought the mere show of violence would be enough to bring 
the Government to terms of surrender, —at least, to terms of 
peaceable bargaining*and compromise. Some proposed to get 
off cheaply, with one or two acts of murder at starting, and 
offered great rewards to any who would prevent the inaugur- 
ation of a Northern president. Some hoped one thing, some 
another. But what strikes us in their language at the time — 
is, that everybody hoped, and nobody feared. On our side, we 
remember how different it was. Everybody feared, and few 
hoped. There, all was hopeful, sunny, proud, complacent, self- 
confident. They had embarked on the fatal stream. Little 
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did they know where it would carry them. Almost we might 
say, little did they care. Least of all did they know or sus- 
pect the gulfs and whirlpools of crime it would sweep them 
into; successions of crime, each by itself startling the world 
with a new revelation, as it were from the pit of darkness, 
and ending with a culmination of atrocities at which the 
world, as it comes to know them, will stand aghast. 

When a man has once set out on a course of wrong, ever 
so simple and slight, there are only two things open to him: 
one is to repent, and change his course in season; the other 
is to succeed in it, and to go on “to the bitter end.” The first, 
as we know, is very hard for most men. It galls their pride. 
It confutes their judgment. It upsets their plans. At the 
moment, it is a cruel blow to their self-respect. And so nine 
men out of ten, as we find them, will take the other road. No 
doubt these men would have preferred to live and succeed, 
without the painful need of committing any crime; to keep 
the mask on, without the painful discovery that they were 
wearing any mask; to maintain their proud place in the 
_world’s eye as the representatives of modern chivalry, and 
the chiefs of a new order of civilization. But, before all, they 
must succeed in the course they had entered on; succeed, 
though it should entail the utmost horrors of civil war, and 
crimes worse by far than that in the world’s conscience, if not 
at the bar of God, — the crimes of robbery, conspiracy, house- 
burning, and murder. We have no right to say how many 
or how few are directly implicated in the worst of these 
crimes. We only say, that the moral law is evident; the 
compulsion of that dreadful necessity which will compel men 
even to such crimes as these, — average and ordinary men, — 
when they are in a course where success has grown to a ne- 
cessity, and when affairs are getting desperate. They catch 
blindly at such refuges as these, for the last gloomy chances 
oftsuccess. They are like a crowd of men drowning together 
in a river, when all skill, prudence, discipline, self-restraint is 
gone; and, in his blind, helpless struggle, a man shall drag 
his best friend with him to destruction, or fight for the chances 
of safety with a woman ora child. But it required the crime 
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to show the nature of the struggle, and the nature of the men. 
The necessity of it was contingently assumed, when they 
took the first step which committed them to the alternative, 
to destroy their country’s Government, or to perish in the 
attempt. 

How easy it is to see with them the tangling of that fatal 
net of circumstance, which wraps unawares those who have 
set themselves wilfully against the laws of society and of 
God! The miserable sophistry, half wilful, half sincere, with 
which a man persuades himself to crime by dwelling on the 
motives that brought him to it, we have seen in the letter left 
written by the assassin himself. He did the deed very delib- 
erately. Months, years, he dwelt on the details of it, to bring 
it to a perfect issue. He took counsel on it; he took pay for 
it; he hired his accomplices and abettors; he left his written 
testimony, on purpose to show how he persuaded himself that 
he should be a hero of history, and the slayer of a tyrant. 
But what is all that now? The mask dropped from the mur- 
derer’s face, when that pistol-shot was fired. More; the mask 
dropped from the murderer’s heart. The crime stood revealed 
in the astonishment and horror of the world. The criminal 
became a fugitive and vagabond upon the earth. The retri- 
bution that fell has struck the imagination and religious sense 
of our people with a certain awe. No man would venture to 
add any further penalty to that doom. ‘Tripped by the flag 
he mocked with his lying words and his fatal deed; dragging 
himself with a broken bone to that ten days’ ignominious and 
torturing flight; shot down at bay like a wild beast, and dying 
a death of conscious and sharp agony; buried in some un- 
known and unhonored grave, — here was a definite, swift, and 
terrible retribution, to which human vengeance could have 
added nothing. Those others, poor and cheap tools of a plot 
they were never admitted to comprehend, — base instruments 
of others’ crime,—to them the killing of a man seemed a 
small and easy thing, while it could be planned in secret, and 
its parts assigned as the parts of some petty stage-play. It 
was a very different thing when the deed was done; when 
the eye of the world’s conscience was awake; and when Jus- 
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tice, “ with feet of wool, and hands of iron,” was tracking and 
hunting them to their hiding-place. Poor fools! to them, or 
to the conspirators who set them on, it seemed that the death 
of this man and that man would be the confusion of the Gov- 
ernment, and the safe vengeance of the South. Fools, and 
blind! it needed only the stripping-off of that one more mask 
from the false cause they served, to kill its last chances of a 
sort of half success; to lift the man they hated upon the ped- 
estal of a slain martyr in the cause of liberty, and give him 
almost the glory of a saint and hero in the heart of men; to 
bring upon themselves the cursing and execration of all the 
civilized world; to enthrone armed Justice in the place of 
tender Pity; to put in the place of power a man more keen 
to know, and more stern to punish, than he whom they fool- 
ishly spoke of as an enemy and a tyrant; to make a great 
nation as terrible in its roused sense of indignation, and its 
demand of strictest penalty for crime, as it had been formida- 
ble and strong in defending itself from armed assault. 
Meanwhile, we do not anticipate the action of the Govern- 
ment, or the verdict of the courts. The Administration, it is 
said, is disinclined to hold any more military trials; and the 
proceedings thus far are little else than the accumulation of 
the evidences of guilt. For the one great crime against the 
nation’s life, there seems little doubt that its penalty will be 
left to the working-out of laws more deep and broad than any 
statute, — laws written in the constitution of human life, and 
built into the framework of human society, — laws which we 
reverently call judgments of God, as we see them traced upon 
the face of that desolated and impoverished land. Whatever 
“ satisfaction’? we get for the blood of our brothers or chil- 
dren who perished as victims of that crime will be had not 
from vengeance upon those who slew them, but from the tri- 
umph of the cause they died for. While, for other crimes, 
not only against the State as such, but against humanity 
itself, and every human code, the magistrate “bears not the 
sword in vain;” and the long delay of justice is only, we 
will trust, that its work may be more calm, deliberate, and 
complete. 
95* 
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Art. IX.— REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


Tuere is no class of religious writings which deserves to be treated 
with more sincere sympathy and respect than those which, in spite of 
sectarian cavils on one side, and the strong secularist drift of science 
on the other, attempt to make Theism a positive creed, and a religion 
of vital piety. In Miss Cobbe’s little treatise of ‘* Religious Duty,”* 
we see something of the conscious effort to maintain a position ex- 
posed to hazard and attacks from the two opposite sides ; but, if we 
mistake not, a good deal more of the genuine and fervent spirit of 
piety itself, which the book is meant to teach. It would be hard, we 
think, to bring passages from the most devout Christian writers, 
which exceed in tender, unaffected, and cheerful piety some of the 
chapters, — particularly those on ** Thanksgiving,” ‘‘ Prayer,” and 
** Faith.” Where it differs from the more familiar model of de- 
votional treatises is, first, in the vein of ethical argument, running 
underneath, and perpetually appearing at the surface; secondly, in 
the frequent and rich citations from the sacred writings of the ancient 
and oriental, no less than of the Jewish and Christian, faiths ; and, 
thirdly, in the polemic appeal to principles of physical or moral 
science, as against errors and wrongs in the current opinions or 
practices of Christian sects. So that we have a treatise of practical 
piety, very rich in suggestions, with a marked flavor of erudition, 
cheerful and healthy in tone, optimistic even to sentimentalism in 
doctrine, and in close harmony with the devoutest manuals of Christian 
piety, while keeping, on purpose and by pains, wide aloof*from the 
traditionary forms of Christian argument and appeal. 

With these qualifications, the volume occupies mainly the familiar 
ground of religious ethics, and half of it might have been taken bodily 
from sermons of average thought and style. We are, indeed, fore- 
warned, in the very divisions’and titles of the chapters, that we are 
invited to no bold and fresh speculations, but to meditations on trite 
and hackneyed topics. The Religious Offences are blasphemy, apos- 
tasy, hypocrisy, perjury, sacrilege, persecution, atheism, pantheism, 
polytheism, idolatry, demonology ; the Religious Faults are thank- 
lessness, irreverence, prayerlessness, impenitence, scepticism, world- 
liness ; the Religious Obligations are thanksgiving, adoration, prayer, 
repentance, faith, self-consecration. And each of these topics is 
treated, at various length, in the way of independent homiletic ex- 
hortation. We do not commend the literary style, which is frequently 
vague, diffuse, and declamatory, to a degree only pardoned in works of 
this class. But the spirit is altogether pure and noble. It reminds 
us, more than any other one work, of the ‘* Meditations” of Marcus 
Aurelius. The aim is one which brings to a practical test perhaps 
the most important spiritual problem of the present day; namely, 
how to develop “* Theism as a religion for the life, no less than as a 





* Religious Duty. By Frances Power Cobbe. Boston: Wm. V. Spencer. 
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philosophy for the intellect.” And, surely, no experiment is more 
interesting, than that which seeks, in pure intuition, meditation, and 
science, an effectual substitute for the grand religious traditions of 
the past, and firm mooring amid the conflicting tendencies and 
powerful * drift” of modern speculation. 

How positive is Miss Cobbe’s own faith in the future of her philo- 
sophic and sentimental creed is seen when she speaks of ** the mighty 
fanes where, in future ages, the Theist nations shall adore their only 
Lord” (p. 93). The force and clearness of her religious intuition 
are shown in such sentences as this: ‘* There is no better proof of the 
power and vitality of man’s consciousness of immortality, than that 
it has supported for ages such a solid mass of horrors as the doctrine 
of eternal hell” (p. 121). The fineness of her moral perception ap- 
pears in the striking argument by which she contrasts the current 
traditional doctrine of the future life with the truly spiritual con- 
ception of immortality (p. 125). In the long passage of reasoning 
against the use of prayer for physical good (pp. 168-182), we seem 
to find a needless check on the simplicity and spontaneousness of the 
heart’s religious language: but this is required, perhaps, by the 
strictness of her doctrine, that prayer for spiritual gifts is veritably 
heard and answered ; while, in our philosophy of the matter, it is 
doubtless true that ‘it invariably happens that prayer begins where 
science stops, and that as science advances prayer retreats” (p. 172). 
We copy, from near the close, a passage in which a profound truth is 
touchingly and nobly expressed : — 


“ It was not when God’s angel-thoughts were around him, and he took 
freely his cup of agony from his Father’s hand, that the Christ achieved his 
everlasting crown. It was when the deathgarkness mounted slowly up the 
cross, till heart and brain grew dim, and God’s face was hid, and the ery 
burst from his soul, ‘ Why hast thou forsaken me ?’ 

‘“ And, in other and lesser martyrdoms than that of Calvary, it is equally 
true, that the sacrifice lies in the slow completion of the self-abnegation, and 
not in the first oblation. When the exile for conscience’ sake stands on the 
heaving deck, still beholding his loved ones waving their last farewell, and 
feeling their tears yet warm upon his cheek, his sacrifice is but prepared. 
When the long years of mind and heart solitude have stolen the vigor from 
his brain, and filled with sickly longings the void in his affections ; when 
the weary life is drawing to a lonely close, — then, if his soul be kneeling 
still, laying willingly still its great gift upon the altar, then is his sacrifice 
truly made to God. And thus, too, must be fulfilled all sacrifices, — freely, 
cheerfully, to the end; for it is in the perseverance that lies the sacrifice. 
And herein, too, may live its joy and glory! Each moment that the soul 
resists the temptation to regret, and renews in spirit its vow of sacrifice as 
freely as at first, it actually accomplishes its act of virtue: it is marching for- 
ward in its path, and not merely, as it sometimes seems, standing still on the 
barren rock whither a wave of resolution has borne it.@—On Self Conse- 
cration, pp. 318, 319. 


Tue title of Mr. Merivale’s volume* suggested the hope, that some- 
thing had been done to fill the gap — which the public have expected 





* The Conversion of the Roman Empire. The Boyle Lectures for the year 
1864, delivered at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. By Charles Merivale. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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and demanded should be filled — between the close of his great His- 
tory and the era of Constantine. Such a task, at any rate, seems 
indispensable to be done by somebody ; and by ‘whom so well? In 
default of it; we take up his volume of * Lectures” with something 
of hope, and more of disappointment. From its slender bulk a good 
deal must be deducted, for the apologetic and homiletic requirements 
of his lectureship ; and of the remainder, there is barely enough to 
give us a few glimpses and hints, where we want the clear outline, if 
not the full detail, of a finished picture. What the book contributes 
to our ‘knowledge of the period it treats—the four hundred years 
from Julius Cxesar to Constantine—is, first, the independent judgment 
of a man of letters, as well as churchman and apologist, reviewing the 
facts from a position as broad and enlightened as his official character 
will permit; and, secondly, a series ‘of very interesting groups of 
testimonies, to illustrate the phases of Pagan thought with which the 
early church militant had to deal. 

In two or three instances, these illustrations are given in scenes, or 
historical sketches, drawn with a good deal of force and skill. Such 
is the parallel, in the first lecture, between the two most noteworthy 
scenes that mark the beginning and end of the period under review, 
—the trial of the accomplices of Catiline, in which Julius Cesar 
made, without rebuke, his striking declaration of utter disbelief in a 
future life ; and the Council of Nicwa, also a great council of state, 
presided over by the chief magistrate of the empire, and consulting 
how to state the terms of a revelation which had so powerfully mov ed 
men’s minds by the reality of things unseen and spiritual. This 
striking sketch, showing at one glance the immense space travelled 
over by the human spirit in ghose centuries of struggle, is the finest 
single achievement of the volume 

In the second lecture, a description is given, hardly inferior in 
interest, of the ceremonial of lustration (detailed by Lucan), to ex- 
piate the impiety of Cesar’s parricidal attack on Rome. This, with 
the religious re-action, or revival, cherished by Augustus, is used to 
illustrate what is one of the most valuable points in Mr. Merivale’s 
History, — the reality and power of a secular or state religion among 
the Romans, having no reference to a future life of retribution, but 
only to the edicts and judgments of the unseen powers respecting the 
secular majesty of Rome. A religion how genuine and powerful few 
suspect, unless with some such guidance as this they have made it a 
matter of epecial study. 

The third exposition made by Mr. Merivale — valuable in what it 
gives, but much less detailed and complete than we should wish — is 
of the meee of Roman law, from its rude and harsh germ 
into a system of Breadth enough, and of abstract justice enough, to 
serve as a “schoolmaster to bring men to Christ.” This genuine ap- 
preciation of what was good in Pagan life and thought, so honorable 
in him as an historian and critic, is further seen in his treatment of 
the Roman moralists,—the ‘ preachers” of the heathen world. 
With a true and noble aspiration, but with a tone sad and des- 
ponding, they also did an important service to the ethical development 
of Christianity. A corresponding service might be claimed, perhaps, 
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but it is less distinctly urged, for the “ spiritualists” and mystics 
of the later Pagan faith. That this phase of faith degenerated into 
necromancy and pious frauds suggests its parallel in our day — 
which Mr. Merivale draws in a manner not flattering to the modern 
counterpart. The closifg lectures of the volume state the positive 
elements brought by Christianity to the great war of the religions, — 
its definite theological creed, and the moral power of the Christian 
life. In this portion, the thought, in a good measure, is Neander’s ; 
and. the illustration is neither complete nor original enough to add 
much to what we had already. Indeed, the chief value which the 
reader will find in reference to these matters consists in the citations 
made from early writers, both Pagan and Christian, of which the 
body of notes serves as a tolerably complete and very interesting 
collection. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


We have received from England a pamphlet, by Mr. F. W. 
Newman,* containing more political wisdom than is often found in 
the same number of pages. It embodies the results of the author’s 
long study of the institutions of his country, given in a few words, 
not often with the evidences and the processes of reasoning which 
have led to his conclusions, but with the general political principles 
always stated in full which these conclusions illustrate. These give 
to his suggestions a high philosophical value. Almost every point 
which he makes ‘is developed out of the single principle, that cen- 
tralization, and the bureaucracy which it nourishes, must be severely 
abated” (p. 30.) For this reason, the views presented here deserve 
to be carefully studied in this country, where, as in all civilized 
countries, centralization is at present a serious danger. In England, 
however, the danger is of an individualizing centralization ; in the 
United States, of a generalizing one. That is to say, in England, the 
Parliament has swallowed up, or tends to swallow up, all local legis- 
lation, and is, consequently, overburdened with private bills, and 
with matters which really concern only individual towns or counties : 
our Congress, on the other hand, is disembarrassed of all such bur- 
dens as these, and has no inclination to meddle with the details of 
State administration ; the temptation it is actually under is to under- 
take to lay down general rules which shall apply to all the States 
without distinction, in matters in which the inherent differences in 
the States would make it desirable to leave them free to adopt their 
own course of action. 

The central idea of the pamphlet, as we have already remarked, is 
the menacing growth of centralization and bureaucracy. 


‘‘Centralization has come in from continental despotism, from the first 
French Revolutionists, and largely from the writings of Bentham, as I under- 
stand. Bureaucracy has been ever on the increase through the enormous 
extent of the empire, and the immensity of power devolving on the ministry 





* English Institutions, and their most necessary Reforms. A Contribution of 
Thought, by Francis W. Newman, late Professor in University College, London. 
London: Triibner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 1865. 8vo. pp. 82. 
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of the day; while Parliament is too slow in learning facts to be any adequate 
check. ‘The House of Peers, as an order, has no interest in bureaucracy, 
and none in centralization. Hence, without a shadow of paradox, and with 
perfect straightforwardness, I maintain, that, from a true conservative point 
of view, our nation has to retrace many wrong steps, and make many right 
ones, quickly and boldly” (p. 4). 

“The decay of English institutions, from the ascension of William III. to 
the death of George III. was mainly due to the fact, that, during European 
war an English Parliament can ill attend to any thing else. Just so, parlia- 
mentary reform was abandoned, because Russian war came upon us. This 
is an evidently defective and barbarous condition; and puts us into melan- 
choly contrast with the United States, in which no intensity of war lessens 
the domestic energy of the State Governments” (p. 24). 

“ The task laid on the Commons House is at present too overwhelming. 
Without new machinery, which shall relieve it of the present intolerable load, 
no imaginable change in the mode of electing is likely to cure the evil. 
One supreme legislature for 230 millions! Englishmen who come out of 
practical life, and have been deeply immersed in special and very limited oc- 
cupations, are to judge on private bills innumerable, and on the affairs of 
people very unlike to us, and quite unknown to us! In the United States, 
for thirty-one millions of people, there are thirty-five independent local legis- 
latures, each having, on an average, less than a million; while the Supreme 
Congress is wholly disembarrassed of all local law, amd regulates only a 
defined number of topics which concern the entire homogeneous union” 
(p. 13). 

” In the last century and a half, while our population has been growing in 
numbers, and our affairs in complexity, so far have we been from increasing 
and developing our organization, that we have destroyed or spoiled the 
organs which existed. The Parliaments of Ireland and Scotland have been 
annihilated (one by flagrant, the other: by suspected, bribery), and the power 
and status of our municipalities and our county organization have been 
gravely lowered” (ib.). 


Of more practical importance to us are the remarks upon the ex- 
tension of the franchise : — 


“Of what reforms do we now hear talk? Prominently and solely of 
extended suffrage and the ballot. Let me grant to a radical that each of 
these may have its value—the ballot for its mechanical convenience, and 
as a temporary engine to save a limited class from intimidation. Yet, unless 
these are mere steps towards after-reforms, they will leave Parliament over- 
worked and helpless, the bureaucracy as despotic as ever, India disloyal, the 
House of Lords as obstructive as ever to all religious freedom” (p. 11). 

“‘The course which Whig-radical reform has hitherto taken has greatly 
frightened many reasonable conservatives. I maintain, that it ought also to 
displease, if not alarm, all sincere and reasonable radicals, because it tends 
to bring us to the French goal, not to the American goal. With a central 
authority preponderating so enormously over our local; a Parliament, by 
the side of which every Municipality is a pigmy; a ministry, wielding an 
executive so vast, while our Mayors and Lord Mayors have sunk into pag- 
eants, — every step of change which merely extends the parliamentary franchise 
is a step towards a system in which it is decided by universal suffrage once 
in seven years, what oligarchy shall be our despotic rulers ” (p. 5). 

“That persons may be ‘ elevated’ by possessing the suffrage, they must be 
able to meet, and discuss, and form definite opinions ” (p. 26). 


A truth which our reformers are apt to overlook. Another im- 
portant principle, illustrated in the mode of election of our President 
and Senators, is contained in the following extract : — 
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“The French Reformers in the last century, who first in Europe conceived 
generous and noble ideas of popular power, were aware that nothing but 
confusion could come of universal suffrage acting directly on a central 
system, in a populous nation. They devised the system of double election ; 
and, in my belief, were fundamentally right. But, on a sound foundation, 
they built unsoundly. The bodies which thus elect ought not to exist merely 
for the sake of electing. They should elect, because they are a substantive 
power, trusted for other high duties, and, therefore, trustworthy for this func- 


tion also” (p. 27). 

We will not discuss at length all the criticisms and propositions 
made by Mr. Newman, but only the two or three that are of most 
general interest. One is especially struck with the avowal, by per- 
haps the most democratic writer in England, of a desire to strengthen 
the genuinely aristocratic element of the State, and to elevate the 
character and increase the power of the House of Peers, making it 
very much such a body as some wished that our Senate should be, — 
chosen for life, and still endowed with its present high functions. 

For the creation of Life Peers he would invite the recommendation 
of the House of Commons (p. 21). To the House, thus constituted, 
he would give ‘supreme control over Foreign Affairs” (p. 21) ; and 
every appointment to office should be made * by the consent of the 
House of Peers” (p. 22). ‘To a reformed House of Peers the 
warmest lovers of liberty among us would shortly rally. A popular 
movement can only dictate principles, such as are these: let us have 
true aristocracy, not bureaucracy ; let us have political vitality 
everywhere, restricting centralization to its true functions ; let every 
class be represented in the Legislature, and be admissible into the 
Executive” (p. 31). Always classes, as with all English writers. 
The principle, however, advanced by Mr. Mill, and analogous to this 
suggestion of Mr. Newman’s, of a Life-Senate, composed of states- 
men, who have gained the confidence of the people, is worthy of 
consideration. 

In order to re-establish the practice of local legislation, Mr. New- 
man maintains ‘that Ireland ought to be divided into four Provinces, 
England into (perhaps) six, Scotland into two; Wales would remain 
“the Principality: ” hence, might be thirteen Provincial Councils, 
with free power of local taxation and local legislation, subject only to 
a veto from Parliameat, which, in most cases, would gradually become 
a formality ” (p.23). Not having Mr. Newman’s intimate acquaint- 
ance with English affairs, we regret much that he did not have the 
space to enter into details upon this point, and give us his reasons for 
not employing the historical institution of Counties (the Provinces, of 
course, in Ireland) for this purpose. The counties would certainly 
be amply competent to perform all the local legislation, and the 
advantage of employing actual divisions, with historical associations, 
and some degree of present independence, is very manifest. It is 
only when it should come to being represented in the imperial Parlia- 
ment that any difficulty would arise; and it strikes us that it would 
be better to meet this difficulty in some other way, than to establish 
these purely arbitrary provinces, merely for the reason that they 
could more easily be represented equally. We would remark also, 
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and with more confidence, that the possession of a veto upon provincial 
legislation leaves the door open for quite as much centralization as 
exists now. It was proposed in our constitutional convention, and 
most fortunately rejected. The true principle is that adopted in our 
federal government, of a sharp division of sphere between the two 
governments, but absolute and complete sovereignty of each within 
its sphere. 

The above are the topics of reform which are of most general 
interest. Hardly less so is ‘‘the perilous splendor of India.” To 
avert danger in which quarter, Mr. Newman makes two propositions: 
‘© 1. The establishment of an Imprertat Court in India, to judge all 
causes between the Queen’s Government and the — ” (p. 18) ; 
secondly, a measure which ‘* was solemnly guararteed to India by 
Lord Grey’s ministry in Parliament, and by the Parliamentary 
Charter of 1833 ;” viz., ‘* That to every office, high or low, except 
that of Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief, native Indians 
should be admissible on equal terms with British-born subjects” 
(p. 19). This promise is kept at present by the system of com- 


petitive examinations, which forces the Indians to come to England 
to be examined! Again: — 


“The pernicious system of centralization, which makes French legal 
liberty impossible, and has gravely damaged England, in India has run riot 
without control. When the East India Company overthrew local treasuries 
in India, and put into their central exchequer at Calcutta the tolls of roads 
and ferries of the most remote south, they perpetrated a deed which doomed 
their rule to be a blight upon the land, even if the virtue of their lowest 
servants had been on a par with the best. We know, by positive official 
statement, that, in consequence of this diversion of moneys from their local 
purpose, the roads of whole kingdoms became overgrown, and so lost that 
their old course was matter for official inquiry. This hideous blunder re- 
mains unreversed. India has no local treasuries. Every coin in every 
—— is liable to be spent in some war against Nepaul, Affghanistan, or 

hibet. War is made with the very lifeblood of material prosperity: roads 
and bridges, canals and tanks, cannot be repaired during war, while their 
funds are mixed with the war funds” (p. 29). 


.Other points, discussed in this pamphlet with less fulness, but 
always ably and instructively, are the state of Ireland, of the Estab- 
lished Churches, and of the Peasantry, the reform of the Mutiny 
Bill, and the neutralization of merchant vessels in time of war. Upon 
Lord Russell he throws the blame of the defeat of the last-named 
measure, which was proposed by the American Government, and 
received favorably by Lord Palmerston. The defective character of 
the Mutiny Bill he considers the cause of many of the unjust wars 
into which the nation is plunged by petty governors and commanders. 
The other three points are of vital importance, but do not require 
from him so full treatment. 





*,* A portion of the Review of Current Literature, together with the List of Recent 
Publications, is reserved for November. 





